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Art. I. The Excursion; being Part of the Recluse, a 
Poem. By William Wordsworth. 4to. 447. pp. Ql. Qs, 
Longman and Co, 1814. 


THE name of metaphysical, by which Johnson has distin 
guished the poetry of Biena, Cowley, and their imitators, 
might perhaps as justly, though somewhat in a different se 
be applied, im our own days, to that class of writers, in which 
Mr. Wordsworth holds so distinguished a place. It is not meant 
that there exists any striking resemblance in their modes of think 
ing and writing, any farther than as they are both careless how 
far they wander from common associations of thought and lan- 
guage. Not content, as most imitators of nature have been, 
with embodying the brighter hues which play on the surfaces of 
things, both these schools have searched deeply imto their 
hidden workings and mutual attractions ; but as their objects were 
very different, so they did not collect the same materials, nor 
make the same use of them. The metaphysical poets of the se- 
venteenth century, seem to have sought out for nothing but re- 
mote resemblances in things apparently the most unlike; they 
assemble at will brilliant images from all quarters, and their, de- 
light is to shew what rapid, dexterous, and manifold permuta- 
tions and combinations may be made of them : we are thus per~ 
petually amused by the spirit and luxuriance of the author, but 
are ready enough to lay down the book for any other gaudy or 
glittering amusement. For what reason, except that in all this 
there is nothing to melt or eunoble or calm the spirit? 
which can be brought to our minds by our daily and hourly occu. 
pations and feelings, which comes home “ to our business” and 
“ bosom,” mixing itself with our gommgs out and our comings in, 
our fireside talk and our nightly reveries? ‘The defect will be more 
distinctly felt, if we look to the result of a different sort of metae 
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physical observation, as exemplified in the writings of our author 
and of others his partners in friendship and in fame. These 
also are metaphysicians, but they have analysed mind and mat. 
ter, not with a purpose of cold and barren speculation, nor of 
giitterimg and useless comparison, like their predecessors just 
mentioned : but considermg that the end of poetry is to instruct 
through the imagination and the passions, they have regarded 
every thing naturally felt or imagined by man as ‘being, so ‘far, 
proper subje ct for them ; and they have used their abstract know- 
ledge, not to provide playthings for the fancy, but to furnish a 
clue to the wmdings of the heart. -‘The consequence is, that 
their poetry is every where deeply and highly tinctured with 
fecling : it may be often obscure, sometimes trivial, but it can 
never be unimpassioned, Peculiar as it seems in its principles, 
aud-refined in its operations, we must not expect that it should 
ever be universally popular, but it will meet with few moderate 
partizans: where it is admired, it will be beloved and idolized, 
Of Mr. Wordsworth this is more especially true, because he 
has deviated farthest and most avowedly from the or ‘dinary track, 
and is constantly professing and enforcing his peculiar notions ; 
which, if they be not truely poetical, and such as to furnish not 
thought only, but materials for thinking, Impressions deep and 
lasting as well as-strong impulses, they cannot but afford more 
disgust than the common frailties of authors, imasmuch as they 
are more obvious and obtrusive. fle owes it therefore to his 
own fair fame distinctly to set forth the principles, on which 
rests a practice so repugnant in many mstances to his readers’ 
habits of judging. Since his poetry is the shadow of his phi- 
losophy, the result of intense reflection anda peculiar way of 
combining aiid abstracting, its interest depends im a great mea- 
sure on a right unde rstanding of the process which ‘formed it. 
But there are few who have music enough im their souls to un- 
ravel fer themselves his abstruser harmonies : only let him sound 
the’ keynote, and the apparent confusion will vanish : let him 
minke his tones well understood, and they will be to every ear 
delightful, to every soul elevating: tll then they can delight and 
ove those only, who have fancy enough to transport them- 
selves nto the poet's circumstances and mobd of mind, and 
leisure enough te work out with him the speculations and feels 
ings Consequent thereupon. In default, however, of time or it~ 
clivation on his own part, may it be ailowed to us, who admire 
him on principle, to state, more fully than under common ¢if- 
cumstances, that conception of his writmgs, whether rightly oF 
wrongly formed, on which we ground our admiration: dis 
charging thereby, as far as in us hes, our debt of gratitude to 
@he poet, and shewing, perhaps, to some who have paid less ate 
tentloa 
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tention to the subject, how they may improve themselves by the 
poem, and unlock all its treasures of noble and benevolent emo 
tions. 

The principles, ther, which seem to us to shine like a glory 
round every page of,true poetry, and which the present work 
seems principally intended to enforce, are these ; that whatso- 
ever material or temporary exists before our senses, is capable 
of bemg associated, in our minds, with something spiritual and 
eternal; that such associations tend to ennoble and purify the 
heart; lastly, that the end of descriptive verse is to make them» 
habitual to our minds, and its business, to unfold and exem- 
plify them ; to teach men to 


« Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 


_ Sal _ - 


, Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 
Or, as one hath sung yet more divinely, 

*« Man is the world’s high-priest, and doth present 
. The sacrifice for all, while they below 

Unto the service mutter an assent, 
> Such as springs use that fall, and winds that blow.” 
Whosoever shall act up to these words in their full import, 
d ts Mr. Wordsworth has done, must of course expect to be 
e laughed down by those whose imaginations are too dull to-per- 
y ceive, and whose hearts are too hard to feel aught beyond the 
8 hurry and the bustle of the world around them; by those, whe 
h cau perceive no joy in communing with themselves, or with the 
. works of nature ; who like Fleet-street as well as Valcluse, and 
i- the Canal in St. James’s Park better than Windermere; whose 
of minds are set upon intrigues and fees, business and bustle; 
a- 


places and preferments, and all the toilsome varieties of digging : 
it. and delving, which “ the least erected spirit that fell” exacts 


n- his votaries. To such as these the retired poet cannot speak : 
ad tiey have not learned the alphabet of his language ; but there 
m ure many of better and more honest feelings, delighted according 
ar to rule by scenery and verse, who are yet so startled by the new 
nd and abtruse combinations which this principle has produced, 
m- that they throw the book aside in disgust, pronouncing the 
nd author puerile or unintelligible; whom, if they had met with 
el. earlier m life, before their habits of criticism were formed, they 
in- would readily have excused and admired him. These are the 
ire men to whom we would fain speak a good word for Mr. Words- 
sit worth and his theory; and, as among them one argument from 
or authority is worth two from speculation, we will refer them in 
tis the first place to the direct testimony and example of some of 
to the brightest luminaries of the land. Bishop Hall shall be the 
ats first, who, in his Proeme to Occasionall Meditations, thus im 


108° &¥ words delivers the rule in question ; 
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. © Our active soul can no more forbear to think, than the eye 
can chuse but see when it is open. To doe well, no object should 
pass us without use ; every thing that we see reads us new lectures 
of wisdom and piety. It is a shame for a man to be ignorant or 
tasmg under so many teachers. [For me, I would not wish to live 

onger than I shall be the better for my eyes: and have thought it 
thankworthy thus to teach weak minds to improve their thoughts 
upon all Jike occasions.” 


But the great teacher as well as exemplar of this branch of 
Christian discipline was Robert Boyle, whose preface to his 
Occasional Reflections is as sound in philosophy, as the work 
itself is rich in poetry and devotion. He has there shewn at 
large the good effects of the habit on the mind aud heart, com- 
prebending all in one word, “ heavenly mindedness.” There he 
has taught us to make the whole world a school of wisdom, to 
transmute every pebble that lies in our way into a_ precious 
jewel, every chance breath of air into a whisper from heaven. 
The exclusion of proud and impure thoughts from the imagma- 
tion is the least advantage which we might thus ensure to our- 
selves. ‘The heart also would be partaker of the benefit ; for 
the influence of these two is always reciprocal, and with whatso- 
ever we engage our fancy long, that is sure to become, if withia 
our reach, an object of our hopes or fears. Moreover, by 
considering all things sensible with respect to some higher 

yower, We are more likely to get an imsight into final causes, and 
all the wonderful ways of Providence ; and, above all, it tends to 
give an habitual sense of the presence of God. 


“ In a word, when the devout soul is come to make that true 
usc.of the creatures, as to look upon them as men do upon watet, 
that the sun gilds with his beams; that is, not so much for itself as 
for the reflective virtue it has to represent a more glorious object! 
and when she has, by long practice, accustomed herself to spi- 
ritualize all the objects and accidents that occur to her, | see 
not why that practice may not be one of the most effectual means 
for making good that magnificent assertion of the apostle, ¢ That 
all things work together for good to them that love God :’ a devout 
occasional meditation, from how low a theme soever it takes its rise, 
being like Jacob’s ladder, whereof though the foot leaned on the 
earth, the top reached up to heaven *.” 


The poetical use of this habit is no less obvious than its reli- 
gious and moral application. Such as may be willing with usto 
believe, that poetry has for its object the teaching man 
through the fancy and the affections, or, as the same hath been 

’ . 

* Boyle's Works, vol, ii. p. 161. folio. fy 
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far better expressed, that its essence is “ impassioned imagina- 
tive reason :” these will. be at no loss to discern how needful it is 
that the poet should form such associations, before the descrip- 
tion of natural objects can form any part of his work. It is 
bringing fire from heaven to mix up with the clay, ere the Pro- 
methean rod can give it life and motion. In proportion as it is 
successfully practised, all things material become invested with 
the spiendours of mind: ull in the end nota form, not a colour, 
not a motion in the boundless landscape of nature, animate and 
inanimate, but is waited on by some feeling of the heart, or some 
shadow bodied forth by the imagination. And whereas the ex- 
ternal or historical delineation of each object can be but one, 
the treasures of poetical description, thus conducted, ere as-va- 
rious and inexhaustible as the workings of the mind of man, 
But even waving what may be paradoxical in this doctrine, and 
avoiding any discussion which may call up that question with a 
thousand answers, What is poetry? it may be enough to consi- 
der, that m painting with words, no less than with colours, 
those artists are always considered as the best, who make us 
feel as well as sce their work, and excite sympathy as well as ad- 
miration. é 

It would be a very engaging task to trace the progress of de- 
scriptive poetry with a view to this principle, to mark “how the 
great herophants of nature have imstinctively used it.as the true 
key to her high mysteries, and how among her inferior miits- 
ters it has had more or less fluence according to circumstances 
of age, nation, and character. Ancient Greece, the land of fair 
forms, delicious airs, and Jeisurely contemplative habits, availed 
herself of it both in her poetry and her mythology to the utter 
most that her corrupt religion would allow. 


«¢ fn that fair clime the lonely herdsman, stretch’'d 
On the soft grass through half a summer’s day 
With music lull’d his indolent repose : 

And, in some fit of weariness, if he, 

When his own breath was silent, chanc’d to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 

Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetch’d, 
Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 

A beardless youth, who touch’d a golden lute, 

And fill’d th’ illumin’d groves with ravishment. 
The nightly hunter, lifting up his eyes 
Towards the crescent moon, with grateful heart 
Call'd on the lovely wanderer who bestow’d 

That timely light, to share his joyous sport : 

And hence, a beaming goddess with her nymphs, 
Across the lawn and through the darksome grove, 
(Not unaccompanied with tuneful! notes 
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By echo multiplied from rock or cave) 

Swept in the storm of chase, as moon and stars 
Glance rapidly along the clouded heavens, 

When winds are blowing strong, The traveller slaked 
His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thank’d 

The naiad. Sunbeams upon distant hills 

Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transform’d 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly, &c.” P. 179. 


The Romans were too busy in governing the world; their 
skies were less serene, and their religion more civil and less ima- 
ginative than the Greek. Accordingly, we find the descriptions 
of their minor poets in general less touching. | 


“ The woods and shores are forsaken of their nymphs ; 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edg’d with poplar pale, 

The parting genius is with sighing sent.” 


The influence of the sister art is too apparent: the work is 
beautiful ijn its kind, but it lies lifeless before us. This is too 
often the case in all the Latin poets that we know, except the 
two mighty enchanters, Virgil and Lucretius, whose descriptions 
each in their kind possess absolute sway over us, the one by his 
sweetness captivating the heart; the other by his awfulness 
thrilling and overpowering the imagination. 

When poetry revived in modern Europe, superstition had 
again been at work, peopling the landscape with a new set of 
shadows, and, in copying the visible and external forins of 
things, it was not possible to leave out the airy drapery of sym- 
pathies and fancies, wherewith she had invested them. One 
principal reason, why the descriptians of the Italians and of 
our own best and oldest bards do so thoroughly euthrall the 
mind, may be this; that when they wrote, the impressions of 
chivalrous and monastic enthusiasm were not quite worn out of 
the surface of nature, and every tree and every spring was 
haunted by remembrances of love and piety. At the same time, 
the spirit of the age exercising them im free enquiry, they were 
ever striking out new combinations, and searching all the depths 
of analogy; whence it came to pass that they were at once the 
most imaginative and the most philosophical of all observers ; 
and if ever the archetype of perfect descriptive poetry was pre- 
sent in man’s mind, it was extracted from the pages of the poets 
in the days of Elizabeth, and he who framed it for himself was 
Milton. 

But the blaze of that day was too bright to last: in the next — 
generation, ajded-by artificial mauners and a satirical, heartless 
spint 
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spirit of criticism, the form of poetry begun to encroach on its 
substance, and scenes were described for the mere sake of de- 
scribing them, on the same principle that versification was 
turned into a game of battledore and shuttlecock ; the reader's 
desire of amusement at the least possible expence of thought, 
producing, in the writer, an effort to make the pleasure derivable 
from his work as near to that of mere animal sensation as might 
be. Yet many men of sense and spirit were reconciled to the 
couplet style, by the strong lines which it occasionally produced, 
forgetting (the exclusive admirers of Dryden especially) that 
mere condensation of thought is not poetry, and that the true 
Pierian spring flows bright and pure, as well as deep. 

The shackles however were burst by Thomson and Collins 
and Akenside, and, since their dav, the works. of nature have 
not wanted observers able and willing to deduce from them les- 
sons, which Providence, if we may speak it without presump- 
tion, intended them to convey, But none have ever entered so 
profoundly into this theory of their art as those commonly 


known by the name of the Lake Poets, particularly Mr. Words- 


worth, who being by nature endowed with feelings of exquisite, 
delicacy, by fortune placed in the very palace of solitude and 
contemplation, by education and habit taught to love what is 
lovely, and revere what is sacred, has made it his daily and 
hourly business to spiritualize all sensible objects; and hath not 
been afraid or ashamed of reflecting seriously and deeply (for 
there is surely room for deep aud serious reflection) on the 
humblest and most trivial accidents of scenery and character. 

~ What he has thus felt, he has made known with too little 
respect for “ the age of sophists, ceconomists, and calculators ;” 
and often, we must in earnest allow, with too manifest a disre- 
gard of the common notions of men on poetical subjects. Stull, 
that he is not so thoroughly heretical as many suppose ; that 
where he is wrong, he is wrong by the misapplication of right 
principles, not by the wilful adoption of erroneous ones, and 
that where he excels, he excels in the highest kind, even in the 
walks of Milton and Spenser, and all those who have immor- 
talized the perishable things which they described, by joining 
them with the eternal things which all hope or imagine; these 
are positions which we find forcing themselves more and more 
on our minds, the more diligently we study his: works, and 
compare them with the remains of those mighty masters, 

We have thought proper to preface our remarks on the Excur- 
sion with a statement of this principle, which seems to us the 
key to most of its intricacies and many of its highest beauties. 
But let us take the author's own exposition of it, 

* Trust. 
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* Trust me, that for th’ instructed time will come 
When they shall meet no object but may teach 
Some acceptable lesson to their minds 
Of human suffering, or of human joy. 

For them shall all things speak of man: they read 

Their duties in all forms; and general laws, 

And local accidents, shall tend alike 

To rouse, to urge, and with the will confer 

Th’ ability to 2 tn the blessings wide 

Of true philant 

Not failing, perseverance from their steps 
eparting not, they shall at length obtain ! 

The glorious habit by which sense is made ) 

Subservient still to moral purposes, 

Auxiliar to divine. That change shall clothe 

The naked spirit, ceasing to deplore 

The burthen of existence.”’ 


ropy. The light of love | 


Mr. Wordsworth has embodied this among other favourite 
speculations in a long Poem, to be called the Recluse, “ as 
having for its principal subject the sensations and opinions of a 
poet living in reurement.” And he has selected this, the second 


parts whereof the whole work is to consist, because 
more reference to passing events and an existing state 
than the others, greater progress was naturally made in 


it ;” nor is it so connected with them as to -be hurt by separate 
ublication: for it is in itself nothing hke a fragment, but a com- 

plete body of thought and imagery, having for its general scope 

to teach by description, and by simple narrative in form of de- 

scription, that lesson paramount to all others, which, as we 

have seen, Bovle drew trom the same source, “ That all things 

q ‘ » 
work together for good to them who love God and man. 





as One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists, one only :-—an assur’d belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturb’d, is order'd by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whese everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them te good. 
The darts of anguish fix not where the seat 
Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified ' 
By acquiescence in the Will Supreme 
For time and for eternity ; by faith, 
Faith absolute in God, including hope, 
And the defence that lies in boundless love 
Of his perfections ; with habitual dread 
Of aught unworthily conceived, endured 
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Impatiently ; ill done, or left undone, 
To the dishonour of his holy name. 


Soul of our souls, and safeguard of the world, wee 
Sustain, Thou only canst, the sick of heart ! a 
Restore their languid spirits, and recall A : 
Their lost affections unto Thee, and Thine!” P,. 141. oA 
_ This is the lesson and the prayer to the teaching of which Mr, bd ube. 
Wordsworth has turned the conversation and incidents of a two Pat aN 
days’ ramble among the mountains of Cumberland. The first Ya 
book, which is entitled “ ‘The Wanderer,” represents the meeting ns 


of the poet with an old friend, one of the chief speakers in the “a 
moral dialogues which follow; and gives an-account of his edu- t 


Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch’d, 
And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle; sensation, soul, and form 

All melted unto him; they swallow’d up 

His animal being :, in them did he live, 
And by them did he die: they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour ' 
Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not: in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breath’d, he proffer’d no request ; 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

Th’ imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 

That made him: it was blessedness and love.”? P. 13, 


cation, aud habits of life and thought. This man isa sort of . tT 
philosophical Burns, born in a shepherd’s hut, trained among jt if 
mountains and torrents at a Scottish village school, and by his erat) 
solitary occupation exercised in reflection and poetry, ‘ yi 
“ O then what soul was his, when on the tops . 4 

Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun mad 

t 


Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He look’d— & sa 


al all _ all loll ==——lo — => 


We could almost wish, not for our own pleasure, but to 
avoid scandalizing such as feel by rule, that our author had given 
2 being thus educated some higher employment than that of 


‘¢ A vagrant merchant bent beneath his load.’ 


Instinctively, as it may seem, he apologizes for it himself, 


<< Yet do such travellers find their own delight, 
And their hard service, deem’d debasing now, 
Gain’d merited respect in simpler times, 
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When squire and priest, and they who round them dwelt 
In rustic sequestration, all, dependent 

Upon the pedlar’s toil, supplied their wants 

Or pleas’d their fancies, with the wares he brought.” 


And certainly, they who feel no delight in the sublimities of 
this man’s song, and the devout and affecting feelings which he 
utters, merely because he is called a pedlar, must needs be the 
slaves of names to an extraordinary degree, and that is a kind 
of service not very manly nor very philosophical. 

With this “ grey-haired wanderer,” the poet surveys a ruined 
cottage with its garden, and hears from him the tale of its last 
inhabitant. It is' “ au ordinary sorrow of man’s life,” yet he 
has made it singularly affecting. A wedded pair, earning their 
bread in comfort and industry, are smitten first by famine, thea 
by sickness, then by want of employment. 


«¢ A sad reverse it was for him who long 

Had fill’d with plenty, and possess’d in peace 
That lonely cottage. At his door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes : 
That had no mirth inthem; or with his knife. 
Carv’d uncouth figures on the heads of sticks. 
Then, not less idly, sought, through every nook 
In house or garden, any casval work 

Of use or ornament, and with a strange, 
Amusing, yet uneasy novelty, 

He blended, where he might, the various taske 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
But this endured not: his good humour soon 
Became a weight in which no pleasure was, 
And poverty brought on a petted mood 

And a sore temper: day by day he droop’d, 
And he would leave his work, and to the town, 
Without an errand there, direct his steps, 

Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his babes, 
And with a crue! tongue: at other times 

Ile toss'd them with a false unnatural joy: 
And 'twas a rueful thing to see the looks 

Of the poor innocent children. ‘£ Every smile,’ 
Said Margaret te me, here beneath these trees, 
* Made my heart bleed.’ ”’ ~P. 30. 


Finally he is driven to become a soldier: he quits his home 
without a farewell, and no more is heard of him. ‘The gradual 
decay of his wife is traced through the different visits of the 
pedlar, as by one who knows and pities human miseries, ‘The 
story, besides its inherent beauty, gives great interest to the 
progress 
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progress of the poem, by the developement which it affords of 
the pedlar’s character, and his way of drawing comfort from the 
ebservation of things natural. 


‘“‘ Be wise and chearful, and no longer read 


of The forms of things with an unworthy eye— 

e She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 

e I well remember that those very plumes, 

d Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wall, 
By mist and silent rain-drops silver’d o'er, 

d As once I pass'd, did to my heart convey 

- So still an image of tranquillity, 


So calm and still, and look’d so beautiful 

Amid th’ uneasy thoughts which fill’d my mind, 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair, 

From ruin and from change, and all the grief 

The passing shews of being leave behind, 
Appear'd an idle dream, that could not live 

Where meditation was, I turned away, 

And walk’d along my road in happiness.” P. 47. 


B59 


The second book introduces us to a new character, and the 
third makes us thoroughly acquainted with him. This is a re- 
tired man, once a school-mate of the Wanderer, who having no 
sound principles, had been first dissipated, then happy in do- 
mestic life ; but having lost the stay of that happiness, had sunk 
in despair. Whether his bliss or his despondency be more 
feelingly described is hard to say. 


** My demerits did not sue in vain 

To one, on whose mild radiance many gazed 
With hope, and all, with pleasure. ‘This fair bride 
In the devotedness of youthful love, 
Preferring me to parents, and the choir 
Of gay companions, to the natal roof, 
And all known places and familiar sights, 
(Resigned with sadness gently weighing down 
Her trembling expectations, but no more 
‘Than did to her due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a confidence sublime 
In what I had to build upon)—this bride, 
Young, modest, meek and beautiful, I led 
To a low cettage in a sunny bay, 
Where the salt sea innocuously breaks, 

e And the sea breeze as innocently breathes, 

al On Devon's leafy shore: a shelter’d hold, 

eC In a soft clime encouraging the soil 

ec To a luxuriant bounty. 

e Wild were the walks upon those lonely downs, 

s Frack leading into track, how mark’d, how worn oni 
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Into bright verdure, among fern and gorse 

Winding away its never ending line, 

On their smooth surtace, evidence was none ; 

But, there, lay open to our daily haunt, 

A range of unappropriated earth, 

Where youth s ambitious feet might move at large; 
Whence, wumolested Wanderers, we beheld 

The shining giver of the day diffuse 

His brightness, o’er a tract of sea and land 

Gay as our spirits, free as our desires, 

As our enjoyments boundless. From these heights 
We dropp'd, at pleasure, into sylvan combs, 
Where arbours of impenetrable shade 

And mossy seats detained us side by side, 

With hearts at ease, and knowledge in our hearts 

* That all the grove and all the day was ours.” P.118. 


After her death, 


** What followed cannot be review’d in thought, 
‘Much less retrae’d in words. If she, of life 
Blameless, so intimate with love and joy, 

And all the tender motions of the soul, 

Had been supplanted, could I hope to stand? 
Infirm, dependent, and how destitute ! 

I call'd on dreams and visions, to disclose 

That which is veil’d from waking thought; conjur'd 
Eternity, as men constrain a ghost 

To appear and answer; to the grave I spake 
Imploringly ; look’d up, and ask’d the heavens 

If Angels travers'd their ceerulean floors, 

If tix’d or wandering star could tidings yield 

Of the departed spirit: what abode 

It occupies, what consciousness retains 

Of former loves and interests? Then my soul 
Turn’d inward, to examine of what stuff 

Time's fetters are compos’d, and life was put 

To inquisition long and profitless. 

By pain of heart, now check'd, and now impell’d, 
The intellectual Power, through words and things, 
Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way.” P. 126. 


He was awakened from his trance of sorrows by the French 
Revolution, and for a time felt all the zeal of a reformer ; till 
being gradually undeceived and disappointed, he retires to that 
utter solitude in which he is here found, little satistied with bim- 
self, and mistrusting both God and man. Into this man’s mouth 
the Poet has put with great force and probability the usual argu- 
ments of sceptics and despondents against a superintending Pro- 
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? 
vidence, and the final prevalence of good over evil. And he has. 
answered them by the mouth of the Wanderer in the fourth 
Book, which is imscribed, “ Despondency Corrected.” Our 
extracts are becoming too large, but we cannot gradge our 
readers the delight and improvement to be found in the followmg 
passage. 
« Then, as we issued from that covert nook, 
He thus continued, lifting up his eyes 
To Heaven. ‘ How beautiful this dome of sky, 
And the vast hills, in fluctuation fix’d 
At thy command, how awful! Shail the soul, 
Human and rational, report of thee 
Even less than these? Be mute who will, who can, 
Yet I will praise thee with empassion’d voice ; 
My lips, that may forget thee in the crowd, 
Cannot forget thee here; where thou hast built 
For thy own glory, in the wilderness ! 
Me didst thou constitute a Priest of thine, 
In such a Temple as we now behold 
Rear’d for thy presence; therefore am I bound 
To worship, lee and every where, as one 
Not doom’d to ignorance, though forc’d to tread, 
From childhood up, the ways of Poverty ; 
From unreflecting ignorance preserv’d, 
And from debasement rescu’d. By thy grace 
The particle divine remain’d unquench’d, 
And, mid the wild weeds of a rugged soil, 
‘Thy bounty -caus’d to flourish deathless flowers, 
From Paradise transplanted. Wintry age 
Impends : the frost will gather round my heart ; 
And, if they wither, I am worse than dead ! 
Come, Labour, when the worn-out fame requires 
Perpetual sabbath ; come disease and want; 
And sad exclusion through decay of sense, 

But leave me unabated trust in Thee, 

And let thy favour, to the end of life, 

Inspire me with ability to seek 

Repose and hope among eternal things, 

Father of heaven and earth! and I am rich, 

And will possess my portion in content.” PP. 142. 


He then points out resoures against Despondency, in the con- 
templation of truth and nature, in a right estimate of our owa 
insufficiency, in the study of natural history, in rural amusements, 
in rural legends ; this affords scope for a noble digression on the 
origin of mythology, and for an animated assertion of the right 
which the will and affections, as well as the reasoning faculty, 


have to be considered in the training of man’s mind. In conclu- 
sion, 
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sion, the rule of associating things material with things spiritual 
is enforced, and its effects thus energetically summed up. 


“ So build we up the being that we are. 
Thus, deeply drinking in the soul of things, 
We shall be wise perforce: and while inspir’d 
By choice, and conscious that the will is tree, 
Unswerving shall we move, as if impell'd 

By strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of good. Whate’er we see, 
Whate’er we feel, by agency direct 

Or indirect shall tend to feed and nurse 

Our faculties, shall fix in calmer seats 

Of moral strength, and raise to loftier heights 
Of love divine, our intellectual soul.” P. 197. 


In the Fifth Book, “the Pastor,” the doctrines begin to be 
exemplified. The Solitary has left his cottage to accompany his 
friends on a part of their ramble, and coming to a church.yard, 
they are led to consider how far the simple mountaineers, who 


tenant most of those graves, were concerned with the evils and . 


consolations which they have been speaking of. In good time 
the Village Pastor appears, and is requested to give an account of 
his dead flock. This he agrees to, repeating first the argumeuts 
of the Wanderer, only with more distinctness in his profession of 
Christianity. “ Life,” he says, 


«“ 





is energy of love, 

Divine or human, exercis’d in pain, 

In strife and tribulation, and ordained 

If so — and sanctified, to pass 

Through shades and silent rest, to endless joy.’* 


This theme is followed up in the sixth and seventh books, 
ealled, “ ‘The Church-yard among the mountains ;” in which a 
great number of characters, such as might be supposed gathered 
together within the precincts of a Cumberland burying ground, 
are sketched with all the truth of Crabbe’s descriptive pencil, 
and with all the delicacy of Goldsmith’s, interspersed with many 
touches such as none but Wordsworth could throw in. Every 
one of these has its beauty, some sterner and some lighter: but 
the longest and most interesting is that of Ellen, the forsaken 
penitent. Perhaps all poetry might be fairly challenged to pro- 
duce a passage of sweeter and simpler beauty than the fol- 
lowing : 

“It was the season sweet, of budding leaves, 
Of days advancing tow’rds their utmost length, 
And small birds singing to their happy mates, 
Wild is the music of th’ autumnal w; 
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Among the faded woods ; but these blithe notes 
Strike the deserted to the heart--I speak 
- Of what I know, and what we feel within. 
—Beside the cottage in which Ellen dwelt, 
Stands a tall ash-tree, to whose topmost twig 
A thrush resorts, and annually chants, 
At morn and evening, from that naked perch, 
While all the undergrove is thick with leaves, 
A time-beguiling ditty, for delight 
Of his fond partner, silent in the nest. 
—* Ah why,’ said Ellen, sighing to herself, 
¢ Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge, 
And nature that is kind in woman’s breast, 
And reason that in man is wise and good, ' 
And fear of him who is a righteous Judge, 
Why de not these prevail for human life 
To Sead two hearts together, that began 
Theie spring-time with one love, and that have need 
Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 
‘To grant, or be received ; while that poor bird— 
Oh, come and hear him, theu who hast to me 
Been faithless, hear him, though a lowly creature, 
One of God's simple children that yet know not 
The universal Parent ; how he sings, 
As if he wished the firmament of heaven 
Should listen, and give back to him the voice 
Of his triumphant constancy and love ; 
‘The proclamation that he makes, how far 
His darkness doth transcend our fickle light?” P. 288, 


In the eighth book we are conducted to the parsonage, and in 
the ninth make an afternoon’s voyage over a neighbouring lake, 
with the return from which the poem closes, the effect upon the 
solitary being good, but not complete enough to be called con- 
version. ‘These two books furnish scenes well calculated to 
come in aki of those arguments of hope and comfort which fill 
those before them. A happy family, and a fine summer's even- 
ing, are sights of hetiootted well-nigh sufficient to cure de- 
spondence. In this part of the work we find some political di- 
gression; the eighth book contains a dissertation on manufac. 
tures, and their baneful result on the souls and bodies of their 
slaves: And in the ninth, the sight of two free-hearted and 
joyous children draws from the wanderer a discourse on the na- 
tural activity, aud consequent freedom of mind: whence he 
gathers it to be the duty of a nation in no wise to consider her 
cluldren as mere instruments for making money, but to give 
them as far as may be an equality of that moral and religious in- 
struction, whereon the true liberty depends, and for the sake of 
rhich alone outward freedom is to be valued. fa 
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only that we cannot insert the whole of that high-minded prayer 
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We close our extracts with the pastor's thanksgiving, regretting 


of which it forms the conclusion. 



































* O ye who come 
To kneel devoutly in yon reverend pile, 
Call’d to such othice by the peaceful sound 
Of Sabbath bells; we ye, who sleep in earth, 
All cares forgotten, round its hallow’d walls ! 
For you, in presence of this little band 
Gather’d together on the green hill-side, 
Your pastor is embolden’d to prefer 
Vocal thanksgivings to th’ eternal king: 
Whose love, whose counsel, whose commands have made 
Your very poorest rich in peace of thought 
And in good works: and him, who is endow’d 
With scantiest knowledge, master of all truth 
Which the salvation of his soul requires. 
Conscious of that abundant favour showered 
On you, the children of my humble care ;— 
On your abodes, and this beloved land, 
Our birth-place, home, and country, while on earth 
We sojourn,—loudly do I utter thanks 
With earnest joy, that will not be suppress’d. 
These barren rocks, your stern inheritance ; 
These fertile fields, that recompence your pains ; 
The shadowy vale, the sunny mountain-top ; 
Woods waving in the wind their lofty heads, 
Or hush’d; the roaring waters, or the still ; 
They see the offering of my lifted hands, 
They hear my lips present their sacrifice, 
They know if I be silent, morn or even : 
For, though in whispers speaking, the full heart 
Will find a vent; and thought is praise to Him, 
Audible praise, to thee, omniscient mind, 
From whom all gifts descend, all blessings flow.” P. 419. 


Tt will naturally be asked, by those who are strangers to the 


work, how it is that we despair of the popularity of a poem so 
noble in design, and so 1ich in the best ingredients of beauty as 
these passages, and countless more, prove the Excursion to be. 
One word may account for our fears: the author is too intent on 
his system. Looking exclusively to the sacred lesson which he 
had to teach, he has been too careless on the oue hand as to his 
manner of teaching it, too refined on the other in forcing it on 
all occasions into notice. To the former cause may be a& 
cribed many prosaic lines, and some whole paragraphs, chiefly 
of description, which, though they succeed in placing the 












scenes described full in the attentive reader's eye, and in pre 
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paring him, if he be at all used to such reflections, for the moral 
or religious discussion which is to follow, must needs be weari- 
sone to the mass of those, whose judgment makes the fashion 
of the day im these matters. For example : 


** Upon a semicirque of turf-clad ground 

The hidden nook discovered to our view 

A mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 

Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 

A stranded ship, with keel upturn’d, that rests 
Fearless of winds and waves. Three several stones 
Stood near, of smaller size, and not unlike 

To monumental pillars: and, from these 

Some little space disjoin’d, a pair were seen, 

That with united shoulders bore aloft 

A fragment, like an altar, flat and smooth. &c.” P, 97. 


But the crying sinof Mr. Wordsworth is too much refine- 
ment in the application of spiritual associations to natural 
objects. Agreeing with him to the full in considering this as the 
essence of Descriptive Poetry, we yet feel and lament that he 
has not sufficiently distinguished between the common feelings 
of mankind and the wanderings of his own solitary spirit. He 
is too familiar with his art to see where the beginner finds diffi- 
culty. He listens to a lamb bleating, or gazes on the flight of a 
bird, and the visionary associations which spring up within him 
he takes for the ordinary stirrings of the heart, which all men 
who have leisure to feel at all, must feel as well as himself at the 
like objects. He passes abruptly from the picture to the result 
of the reverie it produced, and makes his writings obscure and 
fantastical for want of a little care in unravelling a_ thread of 
ideas so familiar to himself that he deems it easy to all mankind, 
This was to be expected from a man of strong imagimation, 
living in the shadow of mountains, amidst the roar of winds aud 
waters, and talking daily with Nature about the secret things of 
Providence. If Mr. Wordsworth had reflected enough on this 
tendency of a life like his, he would probably have smoothed 
off many allusions which now come so abrupt and unexpected 
as to startle even his more experienced readers ; and by so doing 
he would have come nearer the end of poetry; which 1s not 
perfected, until to every man according to his measure the cup 
of delight and instruction be full. 

His occasional lapses into childish and trivial allusion may be 
accounted for, from the same tendency. He is obscure, when 
he leaves out links in the chain of association, which the reader 
cannot easily supply: he is puerile, when he sets before us 
some object commonly accounted low or uninteresting, and 
leaves us to use it for ourselves to the same purpose of fancy or 
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feeling, mto which it hath become in his own mind habitually 
instrumental. In his descriptions of children this is’ particu. 
larly the case, because of his firm belief ni a doctrine, more 
poetical, perhaps, than either philosophical or christian, that 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 


Though the tenderness and beauty resulting from this opinion 
be to us a rich overpayment for the occasional strainings and 
refinements of sentiment to which it has given birth, it has yet 
often served to make the author ridiculous m common eyes, in 
that it has led him to state his own fairy dreams as the true in- 
terpretation and import of the looks and movements of children, 
as being even really in their minds. 

Such are the faults of conspositton, mto which the habit of 
associating what we see and hear with what we believe and hope 
will be most apt to betray a mind, that can think and feel m- 
tensely. But there is an error in conduct to which it often 
leads, which it may be pardonable to mention here, because it is 
closely connected with the course aud object of this work. ‘That 
root of bitterness whieh lies soo deeply nnbedded im our nature, 


putting forth its shoots to lay hold of every wholesome plant, 


and poison it im return for its support—our original corruption— 
hath not failed to mingle itself even with our habits of pure and 
devout meditation, enticing us to rest satisfied with ourselves, if 
we have formed holy imagimations, and longed after heavenly 
things, though we have not embodied our feelings in active zeal 
and charity. ‘This is the sin which most easily besets the fervid 
and melancholy mind, smitten with the love of scenery and poe- 
tical meditation: and if not duly checked by a strong practical 
sense of duty, its effects are but the more lamentable for the no- 
bleness of the heart in which it abides. At once resiless and 
indolent, ever turmug giddily round in a maze of his own 
making, without advancing a single step m the race of glory and 
benevolence; if ever human mind became pitiable in the eyes of 
men and angels, itis that man’s, who spends his hfe in beating the 
air with the strength of mght principles habitually separate from 
his practice. ‘Phe Excursion, however, though its subject be so 
dangerous, ts so far from deserving any censure in this kind, that 
all its teadencies are strong in encouragement of real, industrious, 
social virtue. The two men of sentiment, the Pastor and the 
Wanderer, are both represented as doing good to all within their 
sphere. And in the following passage the exercise of duty is 
recommended to the solitary as the chief and only comfort of 
the sick soul. 


« _______. What then remains ?—To seek 
Those helps, for his occasions ever near, 
Whe lacks not will to use them: vows, renew’d 
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On the first motion of a holy thought ; 

Vigils of contemplation ; praise ; and prayer, 

A stream, which, from the fountain of the heart 
Issuing, however feebly, no where flows 

Without access of unexpected strength. 

But, above all, the victory is most sure 
‘To him, who seeking faith by virtue, strives 

To yield entire submission to the law 

Of conscience; conscience reverenc’d and obey'ds 
As God’s most intimate presence in tlie soul, 

And his most perfect image in the world. 
Endeavour thus to live ; these rules regard, 
These helps solicit; and a steadfast seat 

Shall then be yours among the happy few 

Who dwell onearth yet breathe empyreal air, 
Sons of the morning. For your nobler part, 

Ere disencumber’d of her mortal cbaius, 

Doubt shall be quell’d and trouble chas’d away ; 
With only such degree of sadness left 

As may support\longings of pure desire, 

And strengthen love, rejoicing secretly i 
In the sublime attractions of the grave.” P. 151. 


Who can estimate the advantage which would result to man- 
kind, if all men endowed with Mr. Wordsworth’s talents would 
devote them to the expression, by their life and writings, of sen- 
timents pure and ennobling like these? Is it indeed for pur- 

ses of vanity or applause, or to be the plaything of an idle 

our, that Poetry was sent into the world? that a few are gifted 
above their fellows with eyes that can see deep into their own 
minds, and wide around them on the operations of Nature and 
Providence : with a tongue that can wield all the powers of lan- 
guage for gracefulness or terror: with the port and march almost 
of superior beings, bowing all hearts to receive their words as it 
were an oracle? Are all these things for our amusemeut, or are 
they talents, for the use of which we shall be called to a severer 
account, in proportion as they are more rare and precious than 
those even of the monarch or conqueror. These are awful 
questions, and it nearly concerns every man of poetical genius 
to ask them of his own heart, and to act conscientiously up to’ 
the answer he receives: that the noblest faculties of our nature 
may be employed to the nobjest ends, and the reason, the fancy, 
and the affections concur in:doing good to mankind, and giving. 


glory to God, 
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Arr. If. The Physiognomical System of Drs. Gail and 
Spurzheim, founded on an anatomical and physiological Ex. 
amination of the Nervous System i in general, and of the Brain 
in particular ; ; and indicating the Dispositions and Manifes- 
tations of the Mind. By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. 8vo, 
Plates. pp. 567. 11. 10s. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
1815. 


SOME months ago, when Cranology first became a subject of 
general interest, we were desirous therefore, from the several 
publications which were sanctioned either by the names or by 
the authority of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, to inform our readers 
concerning the nature of their doctrines. From the perusal of 
these works, we were enabled to collect a short history of the 
authors and their labours, to give a general view of their sy ystem, 
to state the kind of reasoning which they adopted, and the facts 
which they employed in maintaining it, and to refute those ob- 
jections, which @ priort might be raised against the system, 
Lo this we afterw ards added their discoveries respecting the ana- 
tomy of the brain, both because these are admitted by the best 
anatomists in this country and on the continent, and because 
they served to illustrate certam phenomena, hitherto unexplained, 
w hic h occur in several diseases of that organ ; and because they 
were thought by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim not to contradict, onl 
perhaps to confirm the new Physiology. Upon the whole, we 
saw nothing so egregiously absurd m the system as to justify us 
in condemuing and rejecting it without examination. We were 
convinced, unt we ende: avoured to convince our readers, that it 
Jed to no conclusion really hostile to religion, or subversive of 
good morals. In short we allowed, that the Physiology of Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim, which divides the brain into a number of 
organs, each having a separate office im the production of a 
ticular faculty, was by no means irrational, and that it agit 
possibl; be true; and that the doctrine of Cranology, which di« 
vines the moral and intellectual capacity of man trom the exe 
ternal figure of the skull, might perhaps be a verifiable theory, 
but that infinity of facts and observations were required for 
jts confirmation. 

Concerning the actual existence of the particular faculties, 
and the external marks by which they are indicated, we have 
hitherto purpose ly abstained from making any obearvetinis in- 
tending to make this part, which is indeed the material and essel- 

tial part of the whole, the subject of a separate Article. It re 
maws therefore, that we at present confine ourselves to hic 
7 ie 
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which is called the Organology, of which we propose to give as 
faithful and ample a detail as our limits will allow. 

The work of Dr. Spurzheim, which has lately appeared, must 
of course be considered by its author to contain the most com- 

lete summary of facts and observations in confirmation of the 

hysiognomical System. We have prefixed its title to the head 
of this Article, and to it we have confided for the formation, 
by which we form our estimate of the doctrines which it pro- 
fesses to teach. 

Drs. Gall and Spurzheim maintain, that the brain is the in- 
strument of the moral and intellectual faculties; and that it con- 
sists of as many organs as there are different faculties; more- 
over that the faculties possess an energy each according to the 
size of its appropriate organ, and that the external surface of the 
head indicates the degree of developement which belongs to the 
brain in general, and to its particular parts, and consequently 
indicates the energy of the faculties. ~ it first be enquired 
how the cranium affords a faithful representation of the 
brain. 

It is a law of the animal economy, that hard parts follow the 
form and direction of those which are soft, when the latter are 
closed by the former. ‘Thus the brain determines the form of 
the skull; for immediately after conception, it is found to exist 
covered by its membranes, but without any investment from the 
bony case, which afterwards envelopes it. Soon, however, 
pots of ossification are formed on a cartilaginous membrane, 
which extend im a radiant direction, and by their assemblage 
constitute the bones of the skull. After birth the skull increases 
in proportion as the brain expands, not the whole simultane- 
ously, but different parts at different periods, according to the 
partial developement of the cerebral organs. At first the fore- 
head is narrow and flat, but becomes wider and prominent from 


the age of three months to that of eight or ten years. After 


this period, the middle part of the forehead is less developed in 
en cen to other parts. The neck of children is very small, 

ause the cerebellum is not yet expanded. ‘The diseased 
state of the brain contributes to prove the position relative to 
the form of the skull, In monsters born without brain, the cra- 
nium is wanting. ‘The ideot’s brain, which is preternaturally 
small, and that of the hydrocephatic patient, which is preter- 
naturally distended, exhibit correspondent varieties in the con- 
formation of the skull. In old age too, the craniuin follows the 
changes, which the brain is said naturally to undergo at that 
Period of life. The fact however of the brain losing its accus- 


tomed firmness in advanced life, and sinking below its —T 
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level, and that the internal table of the'skull followsits depres 
sion, has escaped the notice of anatomists jn general. 

It is maintained, that the size of the brain may be distin. 
guished by the size of the skull, from birth to the period when 
its convolutions begin to sink. Hence Cranology confines its 
observation to the young and middle-aged, and regards the old 
as unfit subjects of speculation. But although the internal 
table of the skull sinks in proportion as the brain’s surface is 
depressed, yet the external table, losing neither its form nor its 
situation, but remaining m every respect the same, the Crano- 
logist ought to determme, even in an old man, what had been 
his moral and intellectual capacity in earlier life. It is said of 
chronic, maniacal disorders, that they occasion a dimimution of 
the volume of the brain, and cause the correspondent changes in 
the lower table of the skull, by which the diploic matter inter. 
pesed between the two tables is increased, and the whole cra- 
nium is augmented in density and weight, a circumstance which 
subjects cranological researches to some uncertainty. Our own 
observation, however, is far from confirming the universality of 
the fact. In cases of insanity consequent upon blows and inju- 
ries of the head, it is not unusual to tind a thickened and altered 
state of the cranium, which is the natural consequence of intlam- 
matory action, but such changes are by no means uniformly seen 
in cases of spontaneous madness. Upon the whole, however, 
it must be admitted, that, with a few eaceptious, the size aud 
figure of the brain 1s faithfully represented by the external sure 
face of the skull. 

Now the figure of the brain is determined by the degree of 
prominence which belongs to its convolutions; and these are 
considered by our author to be the exterior terminations of par- 
tucular organs, which are appropriated to the production of sepa- 
rate mental faculties. ‘The size of the organ is thought to indi 
cate the energy of the function: and thus from the exterual 
cranium, according as it is more or less elevated in particular 
parts, is inferred the degree to which certain organs are deve- 
loped, and the extent to which they are capable of exercising 
their functions. Hence the configuration of the skull becomes 
the index of moral and intellectual capacity. 

Before it is shewn how our author distributes the functions of 
the brain into feelings and propensities. into faculties of know- 
ledge and faculties of reflection, and their subdivisions, and how 
he ussigns a particular organ far the producton of each, we shall 
first enquire the reasons why he rejects the former divisions of 
philosophers, and why he does not investigate the seat of pet- 
ception, memory, judgement, and imagivatiou, ar eaplore ihe 
source of the passions and affections. ts 
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He argues, that there is an obvious distinction between the 
general and special qualities of things ; the first are ascertained 
bya superficial examination of the object, the latter only by the 
most wtimate research. ‘The general qualities of matter are 
gravity, density, attraction, &c.; but the vague notions which 
they present are only sufficient to satisfy common enquiry, with- 
out conveying any knowledge of the nature of substances. In 
order to lead him to the distinctions which he requires, the 
naturalist seeks in-each the modifications of the general proper- 
ties, which are the special qualities. It is thus in physiology, 
that all the senses may be reduced to sensation, a term conveying 
no information concerning each particular sense, which can only 
be obtained by investigating the structure of the particular or- 
gans, by which each is produced. ‘Thus toe, perception, me- 
mory, judgment, and imagination, passion, and affection, are 
general qualities of the mind, which are included in the special 
faculties, for they can only be contemplated in their relation to 
the special faculties, expressing as they do only the mode and 
degree of their activity. Hence, when the seat and organ of a 
particular faculty ts discovered, as of language, wit, or music, 
we need not seck further for the perception, the memory, judg- 
ment, or imagination, &c. which belong to these faculties, fot 
they are necessarily included in the same organ. ‘Thus it is not 
difficult to assign the reason, why philosophers have sought in 
vain to discover the organs appropriated to the production of the 
common faculties of the mind. 

The speculations of our author on this part of his subject are 
exceedingly ingenious: but foreseeing the length to which this 
article will carry us, we are obliged to resist the: temptation of 
dwelling any longer upon that which appears the most sensible 
portion of the work. We hasten to the consideration of the 
special faculties and ther organs. 
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ORDER I. 


Genus I.—Propensities. 
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1. Organ of Amativeness, (Physical Love.) —Dr. Spurzheim 
considers that a greater number of facts never conspired to the 
demonstration of a natural truth, than those which determine 
the cerebellum to be the organ of physical love. We are of 
course precluded from entering into any detail upon this point; 
but it will be sufficient then to state genevally, that of the facts 
which are adduced to fix the locality of the organ, some are so 
far satisfactory as to induce us to believe that some truth may 
possibly belong to the opinion of our author respecting it, al- 
though we cannot allow that its funcuens are absolutely deter 
mined. 


“‘ In order accurately to observe and substantiate the organs in 
general, it is necessary to know their places. This particular or- 
gan is situated in the neck. Discover the mastoid process behind 
the ear, and the protuberance of the occipital spine above the 
middle of the neck, the space between these two elevations indi- 
cates the extent of this organ. Consider then its size in all dimen- 
sions, and compare its developement and the propensity to erotic 
actions.” TP. 358. 


@. Organ of Philoprogenitiveness, (Love of Progeny.)— 
The protuberance which 1s situated immediately above that 
which is thought to indicate physical love, corresponds with the 
“ Organ of Philoprogenitiveness.” ‘This organ has various de- 
grees of developement, which distinguish nations, species, sexes, 
and individuals. Negroes are observed to have a general eleva 
tion of the occiput, in whom the corresponding propensity 18 
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eminently displayed ; and monkies, which have the same pecu- 
liarity of organization, are observed to have a singular attach- 
ment to their young. ‘Throughout nature, the love of the female 
for her offspring is more passionate and lasting than that of the 
inale, aud their different organziation is said to be perfectly ac- 
cordant with the various. degree of their propensity. Indivi- 
duals of the same sex and species are doubtless distinguished by 
greater or less attachment to their young: and in these our 
author maintains, that the organ is proportionably more and less 
prominent. ‘The observation of Drs. Gall and Spurzhemm has 
enabled them to record the opposite effects which have resulted 
from the excessive developement and diminute size of the phi, 
Joprogenitive organ. 


“« Gall possesses the skull of a woman, who, being sick, had the 
confirmed notion of being pregnant with five children. The cor- 
responding organ in her is extremely developed.” 


Again; 


‘‘ We have examined the shape of the head in twenty-nine 
women, who were infanticides. Twenty-five of them had the 
organ of philoprogenitiveness very small, The want of this o 
does not excite a mother to destroy her child, but a mother desti- 
tute of this propensity is less able to resist these external circum-_ 
stances which provoke her to commit this crime.” 


Now without any intention of doubting the fact, or of ques- 
tioning the accuracy of our author's observation, we should wish 
to be relieved from the suspicion, that Dr, Gall or Dr. Spurz- 
heim might possibly have become acquainted with these ladies 
among the Hindoos, if their travels have been so extensive. A 
blind superstition has hitherto been accused as a cause suffici- 
ently powerful to account for their unnatural barbarity. We 
must no longer call it unnatural, but accuse the original flatness 
of their skulls at the posterior part. . 

Dr. Spurzheim takes occasion to mention the well-known 
fact, that in certain species of animals, both male and female 
are alike regardless of their progeny, and adduces the cuckoo as 
an example. But he has omitted to inform us whether the 
organ be absent as well as the propensity. We are told too, 
that the fox,. unlike the dog, is attached to its female for life, 
and if accident befall her, he seeks food for his young, that. 
“ these differences are constant;” and “ that, even on the slight- 
est consideration, they seem to require a peculiar organization.” 
With this persuasion, if it were too difficult a task to point out 
wherein the brain of the cuckoo differ from that of other birds, 
the doctor might at least have informed us concerning por 
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well-marked distinction between the dog and the fox in respect 
to the form of the cranium. 
3. Organ of Inhabitiveness.—Concerning this organ, and the 


propensity which belongs to x, Drs. Gall and Spurzheim are 
rather ludicrously at issue. 


“ Dr. Gall observed in animals which have a great propensity 
to elevated stations, as in the chamois and wild goat, a protuber- 
ance which he identifies with the organ that in mankind produces 
pride and haughtiness. I think that the instinct to assume physi- 
cal height, and the sentiment of self-love, cannot be ascribed to 
the same organ. First, it is certain and must be conceded, that 
animals which dwell upon mountains, or which are fond of high 
regions, have one part of their brain more developed than the vae 
rieties of the same kinds which live in low countries or in plains, 
This difference is sensible, for instance, in roes, hares, rats &c. 
Qne variety of rat lives in canals, cellars, and the lower parts of 
houses; another dwells in corn-loits, and in the higher parts of 
the houses. The difference of their organization is very sensible. 
But it seems to me that this does not authorize the supposition 
that this faculty, which leads animals to elevated stations, is 
essentially the same with that which makes man proud and 


haughty.” P. 364. 


‘We suspect that common sense is not the test by which any 
part of the cranological system can be tried, otherwise we should 
conceive, that in the present matter of dispute, judgment ought 
to be given in favour of Dr. Spurzheim. After multiplying the 
particulays of dispute with his learned coadjutor, and at length 
striking the balance in favour of his own negation, our author 
proceeds to his own positive conclusions concerning the organ 
m question, which he affirms to have nothing to do in determin- 
ig the rat’s particular preference for lying na ditch, or the 
king’s for dwelling in a palace; but that it supplies to all ani- 
mals the propensity, by which they are impelled to seek for 
themselves a certain dwelling, and to fix their habitation in air, 
or eath, or sea. ‘There may be such a propensity. But why 
the organ appropriated to its production should be placed where 
it is, the smallest semblauce of a reason is not vouchsated. 

4. Organ of Adhesiveness —This faculty comprehends friend- 
ship within the sphere of its activity. It 1s thought however 
tu estem! much farther, and to give us attachment “ to all around 
us, to manimate beings, plants, animals, and man.” We per- 
fectly comcide with Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, that their ‘‘ ob- 
vervations are not multiphed enough to enable them to decide 
positively on this organ;” for we find ouly one instance adduced 
Lo fix ils locality. - ' 


“ He 
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« He (Gall) examined the head of a woman at Vienna, who 
was known asa model of friendship. She suffered different ch 
of fortune, she became alternately.rich and poor, but was always 
attached to her former friends. Gall found the part of her head 
situated upward and outward, from the organ of philoprogenitive- 
ness, very preminent, and called it the ergan of friendship.” 


; 


5. Organ of Combativencss. 


«“ Dr. Gall. having called together boys from the streets, made 
them fight each other; there were some who liked it much, and 
others who, on the contrary, were peaceable and timid. In the 
furmer, that part of the head which corresponds to the posterior 
inferior angle of the parietal bone, behind the mastoid process was 

rominent, and in the latter the.same place was flat or depressed, 

‘he prominence was also found in the heads of brave and valiant 
officers, of quarrelsome students, of duellists, and of those whose 
greatest pleasure consisted in fighting and making themselves 
feared.” P. 374, 


To this Dr. Spurzheim adds the result of his own obser- 
vation. 


* The courageous animals have the head between and behind 
the ears very large. This is an unfailing sign to distinguish or re- 
coguize, if a horse be shy and timid, or bold and sure. ‘The same 
difference is observed in game cocks and game hens, in comparison 
with the domestic cock. Horse-jockies, and those who are fond of 
fighting cocks, long ago made the same observation.” P. 875. 


6. Organ of Destructiveness.—In order to judge aright con. 
cerning the sphere of action which belongs to any faculty, it is 
necessary perpetually to bear in mind, that accordmg to Dr. 
Spurzheim, all the mmate faculties of man are essential to his 
existence ; that none Js of itself bad, or leads necessarily to evil; 
but that each is Jiable to abuse, and that moral evilis deriwed 
from an infringement of the just subordination of the faculties 
one to another, which constitutes moral perfection. Gall, on 
the contrary, admitted the original existence of wicked propen- 
sities, and maintained that man must submit to the laws of crea. 
tion, in respect to moral as well as.physical evil, since both 
belong to the plan of the Creator. Hence he gave names to 
organs derived trom an abuse of their faculties. ‘Ihe “ organ 
of destructiveness,” he called the “ organ of murder;” but, 
according to Dr. Spurzhemm, murder results from the abuse of 
afaculiy, of which the well-regulated employment 1s, like that 
of ail other faculties, essential to life. 


“Sometimes it is necessary tg destroy what is useless in order 
to replace it by what is useful; and there are many things which 
are 
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are relatively hurtful, which we are provoked to destroy. In this 
sense it is permitted to destroy others in order to save one’s self; 
in this sense destruction is not only permitted and exercised b 
justice, but it is even rewarded and considered asa virtue. On the 
contrary, whenever this faculty destroys what ought not to be de. 
stroyed some abuse takes place ; for example, in murdering and as, 
sassinating man, or in setting fire to houses, &c. 

“« This faculty then produces the propensity to destroy, in gee 
ral, without determining the object to be destroyed, or the manner 
of destroying it.” P. 389, 


‘The seat of this organ is on the side of the head immediately 
above the ears, “ 
7-.Organ of Constructiveness. 


*¢ Gall observed that those who had a particular disposition to 
mechanical arts presented a face of somewhat parallel form, that 
is, a face as large at the temples as the cheeks; consequently 
that a greater disposition to mechanical arts is indicated by the de- 
velopement of the brain at the temples. He found this sign in 
great mechanicians, architects, sculptors, and designers. The 
skulls of animals which build, and those of others which do not 
build, present a remarkable difference at the place where this 
organ is situated ; for instance, the skulls of rabbits and of hares. 
It is known that rabbits build burrows, while hares, which in gene- 
ral resemble rabbits, lie in the field. In the beaver, marmot, field- 
mouse &c. this organ is distinctly expressed. : 

** A certain skull is preserved at Rome which is said to be the 
skull of Raphael. There exists some doubt of its reality. Pre- 
fessor Schell, of Copenhagen, brought a cast of it in plaster to Gall 
and asked him his opinion relative to this skull. Gall answered 
that three organs were very considerable: that the organ of me- 
chanical arts was more developed than he had ever seen it before, 
and that the organ of imitation, and that of physical love, were 
very large. Gall possesses the skull of a milliner of Vienna, who 
had a good taste, and understood perfectly to change the forms of 
her merchandises. In this skull the organ in question is promi- 
nent. 

* Adversaries of our doctrine may ridicule a comparison be- 
tween Raphael, a milliner, and a field-mouse. They may laugh at 
a doctrine which, as they conclude, attributes to a similar organ 
the sublime conceptions of Raphael, the pretty productions of 4 
milliner, and the inartificial habitation of a field-mouse. But does 
not the sloth creep by means of organs similar to those by means of 
which the horse can gallop or the roe ran? Does not the ass cry 
by the organs by means of which a Catalani sings? It is indeed 
true that this faculty alone does not produce the sublime concep- 


tions of Raphael, but it was essential to the execution of their 
objects.” P. 390. | 
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Tt seems then that this faculty extends the sphere of its acti- 
vity to the performance of every act to which the term construc- 
tion is capable of being applied, from the excavation of a 
rabbit's burrow to the most exquisite specimen of mechanism 
that Bolton ever displayed. 

8. Organ of Covetiveness—Dr. Spurzheim says, 


“* According to all that I have observed, in comparing animals 
and man with respect to the functions of this faculty, it seems to 
me, that the special faculty of this organ is the propensity to 
gather and acquire—to covet—without determining the object to 
be acquired or the manner of acquiring it. This faculty gives a 
desire for all that pleases: money, property, animals, servants, 
land, cattle, or any thing upon the earth. This faculty produces 
egotism and selfishness. Persons endowed with this faculty in a 
very high degree will never forget themselves. But the objects 
they desire, and their manner of acquiring, whether by gaming, 
commerce, industry, or stealing, depend on the influence of all 
the other faculties.”’ P. 400. 


There is a wonderful coincidence of argument between Dr. 
Spurzheim and the “ Capitaine Rolando,” when the latter is 
desirous of emancipating Gil Blas from his former’ prejudices, 
and to accommodate his conscience to the scenes which he be- 
holds in the cavern of the robbers. 


“ Tu vas, mon enfant, poursuivit il, mener ici une vie bien 
egréable; car je ne te crois pas assez sot pour te faire une peine 
@étre avec des voleurs. He! voit-on d’autres gens dans le monde? 
Non, mon ami, tous les hommes aiment s'approprier le bien d’autrui. 
C’est un sentiment général. La maniere seule en est differente. 
Les conquérans, par exemple, s’emparent des etats de leurs voisins. 
Les personnes de qualité empruntent, et ne rendent point. Les 
Banquiers, Les Trésoriérs, Agens de change commis, et tous les 
marchands tant gros que petits, ne sont pas fort scrupuleux.” 


This organ then is that which, under due control, disposes 
a man to make necessary provision, and to acquire objects of 
lawful gain. The abuse of the same propensity constitutes 
theft. No fact however is adduced to justify the locality which 
is given to the organ. Among many instances of a passionate 
propensity for thieving, which have been collected by our au- 
thor, in confirmation of his opinion, that the faculty is innate, 
there are two more extraordinary than the rest. 


A certain thief, ‘‘ whose propensity to steal was so energetic, 
that even when dying he stretched out his hand in order to steal 
the snuff-box of his confessor.”’—** The chaplain of a regiment in 
Prussia, a man of great intelligence and ability, could not avoid 
stealing handkerchiefs from the officers on parade, The command. 
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ing officer esteemed him much; but as soon as the chaplain made 
his appearanee, all cabinets, presses, and cupboards were shut up; 
for he had carried off handkerchiefs, towels, shirts, and even wo- 
men’s stockings.”” 


This organ is said to be situated “ at the temples, on the 
anterior inferior angle of the parietal bone.” 


9. Organ of Secretiveness.—The observations upon this 
organ are of such a nature as to be below legitimate criticism. 


GENUS 2.—Sentimenis. 


The Organs of the sentiments are divided_ into those which 


are common to man and animals, and mto those whieh are pecu» 
liar to humanity. 

10. Organ of Self Love. 

11. Organ of Approbation. 

12. Organ of Cautiousness. 

18. Organ of Benevolence in Man and of Meekness in 
Animals. 

Concerning these four organs, which are said to produce the 
sentiments common to man and animals, we shall make no ob- 
servation, and content ourselves with referring our readers to the 
plate, which marks their locality upon the skull. 


SENTIMENTS PECULIAR TO MAN, 


14. Organ of } cneration—ITt seems that when Dr. Gall 
goes to church, he, like many others, cannot abstract his mind 
from its favourite subject of speculstion ; nay, he even con- 
fesses that he goes to church for no other purpose than that of 
observing people’s heads while they are occupied in the act of 
saving their prayers. Hence he discovered a peculiar confor- 
mation of head in those whe manifested the greatest fervour of 
devotion, viz. an elevation of the middle and upper part of the 
cranium. We are told that the “ pictures of the saints show the 
very configuration of those pious men whom Gall had first ob- 
served,” and “ that the head of Christ is always represented as 
very elevated.” These coincidencics are very extraordinary. 

15. Organ of Hope and Faith—The supposed identity of 
religious hope and faith has induced our author to appropriate 
one aud the same organ for their production. ‘To our apprehen- 
sious however faith 3s often conversant about objects to which 
hope has no possible application. Faith, as it respects past 
events, whether they be of a religious nature or otherwise, 1s @ 
simple assent of the mind, arising from the sufficiency of the 
evidence by which they are maintained. Faith, as it respects fu 
ture events, may be attended by hope or otherwise, according 45 
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‘ we ourselves are interested in their completion. Whoever be- 


lieves in Revelation must have the same degree of faith in the 
promises of eternal happiness, and in the threatenings of eterial 
misery. In the latter case hope has certainly no participation, 
and in the former it is the result and consequence of faith, with- 
out bemg in any way identified with it. In the mind of the Cal- 
vinist, who believed himself one of the reprobate, no man will 
contend for the identity of faith and hope. 

16. Organ of Ideality.—By ideality our author means the 
common faculty of poets. 


17. Organ of Righteousness.—This organ produces, 


“ The sentiment of justice without determining what is just. 
Particular determinations as to justice depend upon the other fa- 
culties with which this sentiment is combined. A person who 
combines righteousness with some propensity of the lower order, 
calls just, what another person who possesses righteousness, come 
bined with goodness or veneration, calle unjust.” 


18. Organ of Determinateness.—This organ is productive of 
firmness and constancy of character, a faculty which respects no 
particular object, and possésses no determinate and independent 
power of action, but contributes “ to maintain the activity of the 
other faculties.” 


ORDER IL—UnversTANDING or INTELLECT. 
Genus 1.—Knowing Faculties. 


19. Organ of Individuality —Here it may be well to quote 
our author at some length for fear of misrepresenting what we 
do not entirely understand. 


“ Persons endowed with this faculty in a high degree are atten- 
tive to all that happens around them, to every object, to every 
phenomenon, to every fact; hence also to motions. This facult 
neither learns the qualities of ebjects, nor the detail of facts ; it 
knows only their existence. The qualities of the objects, and the 
particularities of the phenomena, are known by the assistance of 
other organs. Besides, this faculty has knowledge of all internal 
faculties, and acts upon them. It wishes to know all by expe- 
rience, consequently it puts every other organ in action; it wishes 
to hear, see, smell, taste and touch, to know all arts and sciences ; 
, hi fond of instruction, collects facts, and leads to practical know- 
edge, 

“T call this faculty that of Jndividuality, because it knows not 
enly the external world in general, but also each object in its indi- 
vidual capacity. This organ is early developed in children, be- 
cause they are obliged to acquire knowledge of the external world. 
By this faculty, children are attentive to every object and os 
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and in a short time they make an immense number of observae 
tions.” P. 430. 


20. Organ of Form. 

2t. Organ of Size. 

22. Organ of Weight. 

In these organs certain faculties are supposed to reside, which 
zre auxiliary to the senses of touch and vision, and whose oflice 
it 1s to perfect the impressions made upon them by external ob- 
jects. Dr. Spurzheim, having maintained that the ideas of form, 
and size, and weight, are obviously distinet, and that the faculties 
by which they are discriminated are different, and require sepa- 
rate organs for their production, proceeds, without a shadow of 
reason, to place the organ of form in the inner angle of the orbit, 
and supposes that the organs of size and weight must be situated 
in the same neighbourhood. 

28. Organ of Colour.—The faculty of this organ is auxiliary 
to the sense of vision. ‘They who possess it are capable of 
being agreeably or disagreeably affected by the harmony or dis- 
cord of colours. Without doubt there is such a faculty, which 
does not reside in the eye, and which bears no proportion to the 
perfection of the external sense, yet we require more proof thao 
that vouchsafed by our author to convince us that its organ is 
seated in that portion of the bram which corresponds to the mid 
space of the arch of the evebrows, 

24. Organ of Space.—This faculty ts, one of immense come 
prehension ; it 


« Makes the traveller, geographer, Iandscape-painter ; it recol- 
lects localities, judges ot symmetry; it measures space and dis- 
tance, and gives notions of perspective: it is the faculty of space 
in general. As soon as we have the conception of the existence 
of any body, and its qualities, it is necessary that it should occupy 
a place. This faculty conceives the places occupied by the exter- 
nal bodies. The pictures and busts of great astronomers, navi- 
gators, and geographers, as of Newton, Cooke, Columbus, &c. pre- 
sent a great developement of this organ.” 


In plate xvi. at the end of the volume, we are presented with 
the head of Captain Cook, in which “the organ of space” will 
be found somewhat caricatured, when compared with an original 
painting im the possession of Sir Joseph Banks. Anima's are 
gard to be endowed with the same faculty, and it 1s supposed to 
be by its influence that dogs traverse immense tracts of country 
back to the home of their master, and that birds of passage enll- 
grate and return at certain periods. Dr, Spurzheim however has 
forgot to i: form us, whether the animals m which he thinks this 
faculty so remarkable possess any external mark of the organ ap- 
propriat 
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propriated for its production. Among many statements some- 
what difficult of belief in this chapter, that is not the least in- 
credible, from which we are left to collect, that Newton owes 
his immortality to a faculty which he possessed in common with 
a dog. 

25. Organ of Order. 

26. Organ of ‘Time. 

27. Organ of Number. 

The mind being supposed to employ different faculties in the 
contemplation of external objects, their qualities and the places 
they occupy is thought to require another specific faculty to lead 
it toa knowledge of their arrangement with relation to each 
other. This is the faculty of order. Again, because periods of 
time constitute a succession which bas no regard to order and 
number, it becomes necessary that there should be an organ of 
time, and a chronological faculty. Where these organs are 
placed, our readers will see by reference to the plate. Respect- 
ing the organ of number, there are so many notorious examples 
of individuals possessing powers of calculauon which have ap- 
peared almost miraculous, and there is something so peculiar in 
the faculty itself, that if in the authentic busts of all that bave 
been, and on the heads of all that are celebrated calculators, we 
uniformly found the external mark indicating the organ of num- 
ber we should certainly abate somewhat of our distrust in the 
cranological science. Dr. Spurzheim assures us that Newton, 
Kuler, Kaestner, Jedediah Buxton, and Pitt, all possessed this 
organ. We may add that the American boy, who bas lately been 
an object of curiosity and wonder m this country, possesses a 
considerable protuberance at the external angle of the eye, 

The following enquiry, whether animals are endowed with this 
faculty, may perhaps afford some amusement to our readers, 


“Tt is said that a bitch perceives if one of its puppies be taken 
away; but it is not evident that she counts her young ones. She 
may perceive by the faculties of individuality and form, that this 
individual is wanting. George le Roi has observed, that magpies 
count three; for if we construct a hut in the neighbourhood of a 
tree, upon which a magpie has placed its nest, and if three per- 
sons enter into this hut the magpie is not deceived; it does not 
come to its nest before the three persons have left the hut; but if 
more than three persons enter, it can no more reckon their num- 
ber, and cannot compare the number of thase who are gone in, 
with that of those who are gone out. Dupont de Nemours, howe 
ever, thinks that magpies can count nine.” P, 443, 


28. Organ of Tune.—It is the office of this organ to perfect 
the impressions made upon the external ear, which of itself has 
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no recollection or judgment of tones. Gluck, Hadyn, Mozagt, 
Viotti, Zumstey, Dussek, and Crescentini possessed the exicrual 
maiks indicative of this organ. * 


“ The heads and skulls of birds which sing, and of those which 
do not sing, and the heads of the different individuals ef the same 
kind which have a greater or less disposition to sing, present a great 
difference at the place where this organ is situated. The heads of 
males, for instance, and those of females of the same kind of sing- 
ing-birds, are easily distinguished by the different developement 
of this organ.” P. 444, 3 

69. Organ of Language —There is a natural and there is an 
artificial or arbitrary language. Natural language consists in 
certain outward signs and gesticulations, which express chietly the 
sentiments and propensities, and in a less degree the conceptions 
of the understanding. It is common to animals and man, who, 
as far as they are cudowed with the same faculties, manifest their 
activity in the same manner. Artificial or arbitra’ y language re- 
sults from the superior intellectual faculties, aud is the preroga- 
tive of mankind. 


“In order to communicate his sensations and ideas to others, 
man makes more use of the artificial language than of the natural, 
though natural language always and involuntarily accompanies the 
artificial.” 

Our author docs not attribute to the “ organ of language,” the 
faculty of producing the arbitary signs which constitute language. 
"They are produced by the superior intellectual organs, and the 
* organ of language” supphes the faculty, whereby they are 
learnt, when produced. ‘Thus the faculty which learns is dif- 
ferent from those which produce the arbitrary signs. Animals, 
because they are destitute of the superior faculties, cannot invent 
an aruficitl language, yet they understand and obey certam arbi 
tary signs of their masters. 

“ Certain children who are half idiots do not speak, though 
they do many things like reasonable persons, and manifest some- 
times a great deal of cunning. ‘Their parents, relations, and event 
physicians, cannot believe in their partial imbecility. Though such 
children be not deaf, though they can pronounce various words, 

et they do not speak. Physicians often look for the cause of this 
in the orgens of voice, as in the tongue, amygdaloid glands, palate 
&c.; but these parts are never the cause of the want of language 
It is true that the organs of voice produce sounds, but they afe 
not the origin or the cause of vocal language. Certain persons de 
prived of the tongue have yet continued to speak*. It is evident 
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that their pronunciation could not be so distinct as that of other 
persons, they could not pronounce certain letters; but they felt 
the necessity of speaking, or of communicating their sensations 
and ideas, and they actually spoke. On the contrary, these half 
idiots pronounce single words very well, but they cannot maintain 
any discourse ; they cannot keep up their attention, nor combine 
their expressions. These children are destitute of the faculty of 
learning arbitrary signs, as well as of the intellectual faculty of in- 
venting them.” P.454. 


But, after all, sufficient evidence is not adduced to prove 
sither the existence or locality of au “ organ of language.” 


Genus—Reflecting Faculties. 
$0. Organ of Comparison. 


* Dr. Gall observed various persons, who, in every conversation, 
had recourse to examples, similitudes, and analogies, in order to 
convince others ; and seldom to reasoning and philosophical argu- 
ments. In them he found, in the midst of the superior part of 
the forehead, an eleyation which presented the form of a reversed 
pyramid, and he named this organ according to its functions, organ 
of analogy. This organ is developed in all popular preachers be- 
loved by the crowd, who speak of examples and parables, aad 
who choose their similitudes trom facts which are generally known. 
Gall possesses the skulls of two Jesuits who had this faculty in a 
high degree.” P, 457, 


31. Organ of Causality. 


* The faculty of individuality makes us acquainted with objects 
and facts; the faculty of comparison points out their identity, ana- 
logy, and difference; and this faculty (of casuality) desires to 
know the causes of all events. Consequently, these three faculties 
together, form systems, draw conclusions, inductions or corolla- 
ries, point out principles and laws, and constitute the true philo+ 
tophical understanding.” 


We have the authority of Dr.Gall that persons, who are ad- 
dicted to metaphysical studies, have “ the superior part of the 
forehead much developed and prominent im a hemispherical 


form.” 
32. Organ of Wit. 


“ Persons who are called witty, who write like Sterne, Voltaire, 
Piron, John Paul &c, have the superior external parts of the fore- 
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head elevated. Jest, raillery, mockery, ridicule, irony &c, belong 
to this faculty. It is assert :d that wit consists in comparing the re. 
semblance and dissemblance of objects ; but the two preceding fa- 
culties compare also; and comparing in a philosophical way is 
quite different from comparing in the witty manner. Thus the 
essence of this faculty consists in its peculiar manner of compar. 
ing, which always excites gaiety and laughter.” P. 460. 


Tt is remarkable that the portrait of Sterne _Tepresents him 
with the finger resting upon the “ organ of wit,’ 

33. Organ of Imitation.—We can only refer our readers to 
the plate for the locality of this organ. 

Thus we have given as ample a view of that part of the work, 

which we proposed to exatine, as our limits will allow ; and 
suflicient, we think, to justify us in the opimion which we are 
constrained to express, viz. that no organ is proved by sufficient 
evidence to have a separate existence, and that no external 
marks are satisfactorily demonstrated to be indicative of mental 
faculties. We may perhaps be accused of tergiversation and of 
apostacy from the cause which we once espoused: but a re- 
ference to our former articles on the same subject will discover 
no pledge of allegiance on our part to Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 
and no aeceptance of their doctrines. We saw indeed, with 
regret, the prejudices which seemed to operate too strongly 
upon. the irritable and susceptible morality of some men’s minds, 
and we endeavoured to give full force to the reasonings which 
were calculated to expose their absurdity. We-could not but 
allow to our authors some extent of comprehension, and some 
acquamtance with natural knowledge, when they sought to il- 
Justrate and ennoble their system by “analogies drawn from every 
bart of creation, and to identify it with the scheme of the universe. 
Ve could not refrain from lofty expectations, where two quar- 
tos could only contain the matter which was prefatory and m- 
troductory to the main design. We could not withhold our 
admiration, if they still protacted the publication of their cra- 
niology, while they were occupied in multiplying the extent of 
their observations and facts, in order to give to their system & 
completeness worthy of the subject, and were traversing the 
world, that all mankind might be made subservient to the con 
firmation of its truth *. 

But from the professed scrupulousness of our authors, and 
from the supposed magnitude of their intended work, its appear 
ance could not have been anticipated at a very early period. It 
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their foreign travels in order to confirm their doctrine by observe 
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is not therefore without surprise that we find a volume presented 
to the world by Dr. Spurzheim, of which'a very meagre portion 
is appropriated to what is called the organology, the rest being 
occupied nearly by the same materials which are contained in 
the two quartos in French, : 

Why is not the whole of Dr. Spurzheim’s volume deditated 
exclusively to a plain exposition and simple detail of the facts 
which are necessary to establish his philosophy? It was not 
again necessary to deprecate the prejudices, or conciliate the 
favour of mankind. We had already been told, and told ina 
better manner, that religion and morality had nothing to fear, 
and that ample benefits might be anticipated from the science of 
cranology. ; 

{f Dr. Spurzheim’s volume had not appeared, we should have 
referred our readers to the “ Analyse d'un cours du Dr, Gall,” 
to assist them in forming their notious of cranology ; a work 
which, though it is miserably deficient on the points concerning 
which we wish principally to be informed, cannot be mentioned 
either with praise or blame, masmuch as it can scarcely be con. 
sidered to proceed from our authors, ‘The opportunity which 
Dr. Spurzheim affords of drinking fresh from the fountain, does 
not gratify any anticipations of pleasure which we may have 
cherished. For the illustrious coadjutor of Dr. Gall exhibits a 
deplorable poverty of facts which, far from enforcing conviction, 
can scarcely entertain simple curtosity. 

Dr. Spurzheim, indeed, appears to consider himself absolved 
from the obligation of maintaining his principles and proposi- 
uons by positive evidence. ‘This, in our opinion, is no shght ob- 
jection to the volume before us; for instance, without conde- 
scevding to a particular enumeration, he states, in one place, 
that “ we have an infinity of observations upon this organ, and 
consider it as proved ;” and in another, that “ this organ has been 
proved by many thousand facts;” he may find some who will re- 
quest an explanation rather more at large. . | 

Dr. Spurzheim, however, may rest his defence against this 
charge upon the insufficiency of that very evidence which we de- 
mand. Had he indeed enlarged, to an immense extent, the facts 
Which he would adduce as. proofs of the truth of his principles, 
itmust be remembered that, from the nature of the subject, 
those very facts must rest as much upon his own ipse dixit, as 
the principles themselves. Dr. Spurzheim might have enume- 
rated even by name various persons who, with a mild and bene- 
Volent disposition, had the organ of benevolence considerably 
developed ; if, however, we had no opportunity of observing the 
appearance of the organ in these very persons, the evidence of 
80 interested a person as Dr. Spurzheim as to its existence, 
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could have very little weight in convincing the mind of a sceptie, 
Jn such cases our Own senses must be the oily real criterions of 
the truth or falsehood of a system, which 1s to be universal in its 
application. But notwithstanding this, the volume would have 
been infinitely more amusing, had a greater number of facts 
been brought forward in every case, as supports of the princi- 
ples laid down: and though the evidence itself might have been 
liable to strong objections, yet it would in no small degree have 
engaged the attention and removed the prejudices of those, who 
are not in the habit of examiming much for themselves. 

It would be desirable to know whether Dr. Spurzheim had 
consulted his associate Dr. Gall, upon the propriety of come 
mitting his work to the press. It must be presumed, not, 
from the liberty which the former assumes of controverting the 
positions of the latter, and the wide dissent of opinion that vi- 
sibly exists between the two, upon many of the most important 
parts of their doctrine. Indeed, so oftey and so materially are 
they at variance, that the disciple of the one is no more a dis- 
ciple of the other, than if be were a perfect infidel. With 
which of the two then are we to coincide, that we may obtain 
the praise of an orthodox belief, and avoid the imputation of 
heresy? Great are the difficulties which raise themselves as obe 
stacles to a just decision. Drs. Gall and Spurzheim having de- 
dicated their lives to the theory they profess, have collected ob- 
servations numerous beyond the possibility of quotation, and 
“no one,” say they “ can have personal or individual conviction 
before he has made the same observations.” It follows, there- 
fore, that a fair estimate cannot be made of their doctrines, 
unless all mankind shall consent for a time to forego their or- 
dinary ; ursuits and betake themselves to the study of cra- 
nology. 

Such then is the state of the question. 4 priori, we conceive, 
that no valid objection can be raised against the system, as tend. 
ing im the smallest degree either to materialism or to infidelity. 
Eapericnce and observation alone can furnish those facts upon 
which its truth must depend. Of these facts Dr. Spurzheun 
has given us but a meagre catalogue. Had he indeed enlarged 
their ostensible number, we must still have taken them upon bis 
word, which would not have satisfied our mind ina much higher 
degree, as the word of no individual is sufficient to verify so ex- 
tiaordinary a theory as the present. Every man must, for the 
present at least, trust to his own observation, as the criterion 
of its truth or talschood ; and that observation in the case be- 
fore us Is attended with no ordinary difficulties. The touch 
the sight of but very few are sufficiently accurate to enable them 
te iomm any, bui avery general, judgment respecting the exist 
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ence of the organs in question, or to distinguish any, except a 
very extraordinary, developement. Much controversy still re- 
mains behind, should the science of cranology be advanced in 
its progress, as to the position of the organs themselves. There 
is much, in short, to amuse the fancy and to captivate the imag « 
vation in the study, but we fear that after the first burst of no- 
velty much also will be found to be intricate and obscure. We 
are not very sanguine in our expectations of the future advances 
which witl be made in this science ; experience, indeed, and ob- 
servation, if conducted with judgment and recorded with cau- 
tion, may do much; but much remains to be done. For the 
present we shall take our leave of Drs, Gall and Spurzheim, 
with all due respect for the ingenuity, the novelty, and the re- 
search displayed throughout their system, and shall conelude 
with expressing our opinion of the whole science in the: words 
of a celebrated Cambridge mathematician, who, after having at 
an advanced period of lite read Milton throughout for the first 
time, drily observed “ that there was nothing proved from be- 
ginning to end.” 


_— 





Arr. IIT. An Historical Account of the Episcopal See and 
Cathedral Church of Salsbury, illustrated with Engravings. 
By William Docdsxorth.. 41. 4s. pp. 240. Brodie and 
Dowdmg, Salisbury; Cadell and Davies, London. 


THE relics of antiquity in many instances contribute to illus. 
trate both the moral aud the religious history of mankind. The 
works of art which survive the lapse of centuries, and those mas- 
sive structures, the monuments of the pride or piety of the ruder 
ages, which lengih of time has assailed without effect, distinctly 
lutorm us that nations have attained to greatness whose fame 
and furiuue are no longer remembered, and whose names are 
scarcely known. ‘Their stately editices and their solemn temples 
remain to make us acquainted with their habits and thew nobler 
qualities: they remam to gratify the taste, to check the pre- 
sumption, and perhaps to stimulate the virtue of a better i0- 
structed generation. 
The study of autiquities and particularly of antient architec- 
ture, is directed to its most useful object when applied in aid 
of history, when it marks the course and the decline of civili- 
zation in the nations which have relapsed into barbarism, and 


discloses the eondition and character of mankind before letters 
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were invented. In that noble pursuit, while taste and science 
are established, history 1s verified, and the facts which revelation 
and the narrative of the iwspired writers alone record, are some. 
times made clear and demonstrated. This study more than an 
other has proved the remarkable comeidence which subsists be- 
tween the antient idolatry and the primeval religion of the world, 
and affords no mean presumption that in the greatest corruptions of 
faith, the original truth disclosed to our first parents though ob- 
»scured by innumerable vanities and inventions, has never been en- 
tirerely obliterated. ‘The stupendous walls of Babylon, the pyra- 
mids of Egvpt, the lengthened aqueducts which directed the wa- 
ters of the Nile to fertilize so many provinces, the spacious temples 
and the prodigious caverns raised and excavated at very remote 
periods for religious purposes, and the other vast relics of anti- 
tiquity, contain strong confirmations of history both sacred and 
profane. ‘They remain not only as the examples of art either 
in its rudeness or in its perfection, but are calculated to excite 
our moral sympathies, and to call forth pious reflections. ‘That 
heart which in the contemplation of these melancholy moni- 
ments, 1s not impressed with the fragility of all human purposes, 
and with reverenttal awe towards the patriarchal nations which 
once flourished and exist no more, is unqualified for the most 
enviable attamments of the scholar or the philosopher; “ that 
man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plam of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
Wariner among the ruins of Iona.” 

‘Lhe study of the Gothic architecture takes no weaker hold 
upon the mind, for it connects itself with the progress of the 
subsisting nations of Europe, from the simplicity of savage life 
to their present high civilization; from the wership of unknown 
deities, whose obscure orgies they celebrated in the recesses of 
a wood, “ et cul certis diebus, humanis quoque hostiis hiture fas 
habent,” to the establishment of an ennobling and perfect faith, 
without sacrifices, in the proud structures which we dedicate to 
christianity. [t will trace the progress of that elaborate art 
which shines conspicuously in those temples, even from the 
shapeless masses of Stonehenge, and the uncouth structures 
which were raised when the power of architecture was not 
perceived. 3 

With much satisfaction we observe, that while one class of 
scieniific men are labouring to exalt both themselves and the 
present generation which they aspire to tule, above all that an- 
cient usage and long prejudice have cousidered as venerable, 
there are a greater number, who directed by purer principles, 
ce rch after taste and wisdom in that which is sanctified by an 
tiquity. ‘The connection between taste and morality is more 

intimate 
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jutimate than might be imagined by the hasty observer. Those 
who deduce their principles from no established rules, who 
reject authority in the arbitration of human affairs, and make 
their own untaught assumptions paramount to prescription and 
experience, are those who deride the institutions of their fore- 
fathers, and violate the sanctuaries of ancient days. ‘lhe schis« 
matical reformers of two centuries ago, and the philosophers 
of the present day, are those who ravaged and still continue to 
ravage the consecrated places. But we hold it impossible that. 
any one 


« Should love the high embowed roof, 
With antic pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.” 


and that such an one should not cherish the principles which the 
solemn edifice was intended to perpetuate. 

The study of Grecian and Italian architecture after the re- 
vival of letters, succeeded to that style which we now denomi- 
nate the Gothic. ‘That architecture was brought to its perfec- 
tion in the pagan temples, the ruins of which remain the most 


beautiful models of classical propriety. Perfect in proportion - 


and ornamented with graceful chastity of decoration, they are 
calculated to delight the eye of taste, but not to inspire the 
mind with religious awe. Like the religion to which they were 
adapted, they never touch the heart. ‘To delight the eye rather 
than to call the moral feelings into action was the ebject of that 
architecture, and being brought to its perfection by a people the 
most ingenious and the most refined of all civilized nations, it 
excites no wonder that the merit of after ages in that line con- 
sists in successful imitation of their examples, in a faithful ob- 
servance of the rules which are established by their authority, 
and in proscribing every species of innovation. 

As the character and object of the pagan nations and of those 
less civilized in which Christianity first flourished were respec; 
tively very different, there is no resemblance between the temples. 
of Greece and Rome, and the piles which were reared by the 
northern nations for Christian wership. The Christian Churches 
of the darker ages were massive and unadorned. Beauty and 
disposition of the parts were at first entirely neglected. The 
builders sought for no decorations; in their ignorance of the, 
mechanical powers, they adopted extravagant disproportions, 
aud were chiefly anxious about the solidity of the walls and the 
rude magnificence of their great design, suitable to the solem-. 
nity of the services to which it was applicable. Improvement 
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was at length imagined, and though very slow it was yet pros 
gressive. ‘The pointed arch gave facility to its course. This 
was probably an ingenious contrivance to preserve an equality 
in the height with semicircular arches of a wider span. It was 
at first used very rarely and only where that necessity appeared, 
and principally in the vaulted ceilings; whether inveuted in 
Italy, in France, or in England, the place and time of its in. 
vention are obscure; but its superior strength and beauty gra. 
dually led to its general adoption. The construction of three 
stories which appear in all our cathedrals, and the fa-ciculated 
columns seem to have been introduced immediately after the 
crusades, and to have been borrowed from the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Gradually the heavy Saxon style, 
the circular arches, and the massive columns were wholly dis- 
used; a lighter and more delicate manner succeeded which is 
the pure and unmixed Gothie. 

Whatever changes were introduced in the Gothic style of ars 
chitecture, the original principle of its first founders was never 
abandoned. In magnitude most of the temples of Greece and 
Rome bear no comparison with our cathedrals. ‘The temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, reputed among the wonders of the world, 
was less in its dimensions than most of them. The tripled stories 
rising over each other, the succession of pillars apparently in- 
numerable, the narrow pointed windows casting imperfect hght, 
the deep shadows of the columns, and the bold perspective of 
the roof proceeding and termmating in arches of great magni+ 
ficence, devote the mind to contemplation, exalt it above the 
vulgar and the mean, and naturally exclude those impure ima- 
ginations which were allied to the pagan ceremonies. 

The ornaments and mouldings so finely wrought which dis- 
tinguish the last wra of the Gothic style, the statuary which filled 
the niches and the inimitable tmts which were introduced ito 
the windows of every part, producing great bodies of discoloured 
light, were the embellishments of a judicious and scienthe 
aye, which brought the art to its perfection without renouncing 
any of its principles: it is remarkable, that such perfection was 00 
sooner attained, than the style itself was abandoned. ‘The re- 
formation was not conducive to the improvement or the exer- 
cise of taste. When the fopperies of popery were rejected, the 
grandeur of its worship and the majesty with which it invested 
the character of religion, fell into undue disrepute. The lengthened 
aisles were no longer wanted im the less pompous services ; sim~- 
plicity was sought for by the reformers, and it often degenerated 
ito coarseness. The most zealous of them regarded 
churches as the temples of the superstition which they had re- 
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nounced, aud destroyed them with almost sacrilegious wan- 
tanness. * 

‘|he Grecian orders came into favour and were adopted in the 
very few churches which were afterwards erected. ‘This taste 
had been a'ready established in Italy, where the finest models of 
antiquity yet existed, aud were imitated by the great masters 
which flourished at that period under the patronage of the Me. 
dicean popes aud their successors. Such is the capriciousness 
of taste that the antient orders were soon exclusively com- 
mended by all who pretended to science ; the Gothic buildings 
not only ceased to be imitated, but they were regarded as the 
cumbersome works of unlettered barbarians without rule or 
principle, and were soon generally despised. 

It was not till lately that a more free judgement in these mat- 
ters has arisen among us. ‘Thomas Warton in a note on the 
fourth book of Spenser’s Fairy Queen, first awakened the pub- 
lic attention to the principles and history of Gothic architecture. 
Since his time, Bentham, Milner, Hawkins, Whittington, and 
several ingenious artists who contribute to the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, and many others of great taste and science, have deve- 
loped its rules and disclosed its beauties. Buckler and Nash, 
by whose pencil the work before us is beautifully illustrated,’ 
and other skilful draughtsmen have actually pourtrayed its finest 
specimens. ‘The society of Antiquaries, and the learned con- 
tributors to the Archzologia, have restored it to merited cele- 
brity; The late Mr. Wyatt did much for its practical restora- 
tion, In thig revival of the English school, many of the an- 
tient cathedrals have been renovated. ‘That noble specimen of 
its elaborate perfection, the chapel of King Henry VII. is in a 
course of complete renovation at the expence of the nation, 
If there should be occasion in this great metropolis to raise 
another magnificent edifice in honour of our national religion, 
we may hope that the style of our forefathers will be preferred, 
and London be. enriched, with a grand modern instance of the 
gothic architecture. 

Much as we admire the Greciau orders which command our 
attention not only for their beautiful proportions, 


“ For the ornaments with which they are embellished, for the 
magnificence with which they are executed, for the purposes of 
elegance they were intended to serve, and the scenes of grandeur 
they were destined to adorm, but, because they derive their origin 
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from those times, and were the ornaments of those countries which 
are hallowed in our imaginations, and it is difficult for us to see 
them even in our modern copies without feeling them operate u 
©ur minds as relics of those polished nations where they frst 
arose, and of that greater people by whom tHey were afterward 
burrowed.” * 


Much more may we boast of those elaborate specimens of 
what we fondly term our English architécture with which our 
island is enriched, and with which our earlier kings decorated 
their continental states. "These too are sanctified by their anti- 
quity. We behold in them also, magnificence of design, subli- 
mity of imagination, ornaments profusely but judiciously dis 
in subserviency to the general plan, and the whole intended for 
those solemn purposes which possess the mind most fully with 
the awful and the grand. ‘They are moreover the works of our 
forefathers, of those who raised the system of our national pre- 
eminence and our English church. We cherish a reverential 
admiration of their works and actions as the main-spring of our 
civic duties. 

With this sentiment we congratulate the public on every new 
literary productiva calculated to enlighten and direct their judge. 
ment on this favourite subject. ‘The work under our conside- 
ration is an historical account of the Church of Salisbury, the 
first and only insiance in England of the pure and unmixed Go- 
thic, which never was defaced by any intermixture with an earlier 
or later style than that selected in the chaste and elegant con-> 
ception of the original founder. 

This work as well for the industry and talent with which it is 
compiled, the simplicity and correctness of its language, and the 
beauty of its typography, as for the fine engravings with whichit, 
is decorated, aud which really present the whole and every part of 
the noble fabric to the eye of the amateur is im every respect. 
worthy of its subject. It will be esteemed a treasure bythe, 
lovers of the Engiish architecture. : 

The author commences bis narrative by a concise biegraphical 
account of all the Bishops of the See, those of Sherborne, of 
Wilton, of coldSarum, and of the present Cathedral, down to, 
the venerable Prelate who now presides in that Diocese. These 
sketches of personal history, when not protracted to unreasom- 
able bulk, are exceedingly entertaining, and very often contribute - 
to elucidate the abstruser poimts of more general history. Ia 
this brief collection, we may distinguish the lives of Asser, Bis 
shop of Sherborne ; of Osmund, who-translated the Sve to Old. 
Sarum; of Roger, his successor, who asserted agaist King Ste- 
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phen, the perfect independence of his order; of Jocelive, who 
supported the royal prerogative against Thomas a Becket in the 
next reign; of Jewel, pre-eminent for learning and piety, under 
Queen Elizabeth, a successful labourer in the great work of the 
Reformation; of Gilbert Burnet, a favourite of King William; 
and lastly, of that ornament to the literature of the present reign, 
and a mighty defender of religious truth against the modern 
unbelievers, the late John Douglas, the immediate predecessor 
of the present Bishop. 

‘The account of the undertaking, and the progress of the Ca- 
thedral, and of the new city which arose around it, in the valley 
not far distant from the deserted fortress of Old Sarum, is highly 
interesting. Itis drawn from authentic documents, and contains 
the history of that transaction by William de Wandu, now first 
published. ‘This part of the work imparts to the classical mind 
the anxious feelings of the Trojan princes, when they surveyed 
the wonders of the rising Carthage. 


«¢ Jamque ascendebant collem qui plurimus urbi 
Imminet, adversasque aspectat desuper arces.”’ 


The author has communicated to us, in his third chapter,:a 
very curious illustration of a religious custom of our ancestors, 
and of the prodigious mfluence on the Clergy in the times of 
Popery. After surmounting many difficulties, it had been de- 
termined by all the Chapter to obtain the papal sanction for the 
canouization of Osmund, the founder of the new Cathedral. 


“ This created a general and lively interest, as is evident from 
the applications which were immediately made by personages of 
high rank to be admitted into what was called the confraternity of 
the Church. In December 1389, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, came to Salisbury; and with Constance, his wife, Henry, 
Earl of Derby, their son, afterwards King Henry the fourth, and 
many of their noble attendants, obtained this privilege. In March 
1395, Edward, Earl of Rutland, was fraternised in a full Chapter. 
In 1404, the same favour was conferred on Louis, the Pope’s nun- 
cio, In 1406, on John, Earl of Somerset. In 1408, on Henry, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King Henry the fifth, his brother, 
Duke Humphrey, and several of their followers. In 1410, on 
Joanna, the Queen, of Henry the fourth, with many of her ladies 
and gentlemen. In 1413, on Walter Hungerford, Knight; on 
Joanna, Countess of Westmoreland, Richard Neville, her-son, and 
Alicia Montague, his wife. In 1417, on the Lady Matilda Lovell. 
Jn 1418, on Thomas, Duke of Exeter. In 1421, on Henry, Bi- 
shop of Winchester, In 1424, on Eleanor, Countess of Saint 
Amand. In 1427, on Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, In 
1430, on John Stourton, Knight; and doubtless on many more, 
whose pames are now lest. The advantages which this privilege 
was 
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was supposed to convey, may be estimated from the forms of ad, 
mission. ‘The candidate, or some person accredited in his behalf, 
appeared in the eee and preferred his demand pros. 
trate. Admission being given by a regular vote, the suppliant was 
addressed in the following words by the Dean, or received the 
formulary engrossed on parchment. In the name of God. Amen, 
We the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Sarum, with 
the assent and consent of our brotherhood, receive you into our Con- 
Sraternity. We will and grant that you participate, as well in life 
as in death, in all the masses, prayers, preachi . » vigils, and every 
other meritorious work which muy be performed by us and our bro- 
therhood, the Canons, Vicars, and other members of this Church and 
its dependences. The candidate then rose, returned thanks, and 
respectfully saluted the Dean and Canons.’’ 


We do not recollect any notice of this custom and e¢eremon 
im any previous work of ecclesiastical history. It is an addi. 
tional proof of the mummeries practised in the corrupt state of 
the Roman Catholic Church. We deprecate the vanity and 
Hfusion which led to such prostration of the laity before the 
altars of superstition; but we cannot suppress our wishes, that 
m these times, when the Church is weeded of its follies, and is 
under the gevernment of the temporal sovereign, but is still 
assailed on every side by powerful adversaries, our great men 
would fraternize with her mmmisters, and perceive that their ho- 
nour and mterests are identical, 

We venture to recommend this publication to those who col- 
lect splendid books, with rich and valuable decorations: to the 
bovers of ecclesiastical antiquities: to the patrons of the fine 
arts; and to those who are pleased with topographical histories, © 
in which much curious matter is involved. In the execution of 
the work; there is much most unequivocally to commend, and 
nothing to offend the most fastidious critic. 





Art. IV. Comparative View of the Churches of England 

. and Rome. By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F. RS. Margare 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 
pp. 250. 7s Gd. Cambridge, Deighton. London, Rivington 
i314. 


IT is scarcely credible to how many monstrous positions that 
spirit of religious amalgamation which under the specious name 
ot /iberality, deludes the present age, has given birth. Among — 
other modest declarations of the same nature, it has been gravel 
7 assert 
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asserted, that between the Churches of England and of Rome, 


no waterial character of distinction exists; or in other words, 
that no reason can be drawn from the internal structure of the 
two, why they should not be united as the ng religion of 
the state. Still more mcredible it is, with how much cam- 
placency this position has been admitted by those, who by 
the united suffrages both of themselves and of their admirers, 
are ranked as the i//uminali and oracles of the day. That 
those who feel a decided repugnance to all religions in general, 
should be unwilling to enter upon the doctrinal distinctions of 
any in particular is by no means extraordinary ; but that those 
who profess themselves calculators and cecouomists upon these 
points, should overlook the political consequences which histo 
has uniformly shewn to have resulted from such distinctions, 
can be attributed only to ignorance or to fraud. They have 
either frm a long indulgence in the abstractions of political 
theories deluded their own senses; or from a Consciousness of 
the powers of such a spell, they have practised it upon the cre- 
dulity of others. Some attempts have also been made upon 
the part of the more moderate clergy among the English 
Catholics to conceal those differences which they know to 
exist, and to throw a temporary ambiguity over that barrier 
line, which must for ever separaté the confines of the two 
churches, and above all by general professions of personal mo- 
deration to withdraw from a particular review the intolerant 
dogmas of their church. Now even allowing, as we are in 
candour disposed to allow, that such individuals are sincere 
in their personal and private charity, we cannot suppose them 
to assert, either that they speak the language of their brethren, 
or that their declarations are in conformity with the canons of 
thai Church which they are ex professo bound to obey, 

Not an iota of ber primary and discriminating principles has 
been abandoned, no canon of her councils has been abrogated, 
no feature, even among the sternest lineaments of her despotism, 
has been effaced. The few opportunities which the transient 
calm of the past year afforded to the Ponuff of replacing his 
power upon its ancient foundation, were seized with an avidity, 
which confounded even the staunchest advocates of the sup, 
posed mitigation and change m the genius of the Catholic 
teligion. ‘The united voice both of the clergy and of the laity 
1 lreland have proclaimed it unchangeable and unchanged; | 
aud by guch a declaration have afforded the best answer to 
the fallacies of those, who would argue from their own per- 
sonal feelings to the spirit both in principle and practice of the 
Whole Romish Church. ie a : 
. Under the present disinclination to examine into the conti 
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tution of any church, and. particularly those of England and of 
Rome, under the general desire to throw a cloud of ambiguity 
over the grand and leading points of distinction which exists 
between them, we rejoice to find that the subject has been 
‘taken up in all its important bearings by one, whose 
name must ever command the attention of the public, whose 
opinions have been often the object of controversy, but never 
of neglect: No man perhaps in the present age is so eminently 
ualified for the discussion of the present .question as Dr, 
Tarsh ; there is in all his writings that comprehensive power 
of investigation, that mathematical precision of statement, and 
that logical accuracy of induction which suffers no ambi- 
guity to remain unresolved, no obscurity unenlightened, 
and no difficulty unremoved. ‘There is no one who is more 
happy in clearing away all the rubbish with which controversial 
questions are generally loaded, and in presenting the whole 
argument unembarrassed with groundless assumptions, needless 
persovalities, and such sort of incumbrances, in a masterly, 
perspicuous, and decisive point of view. ‘Though little am- 
bitious of ornament, and seldom affecting eloquence, his style 
is ever animated and clear, and never fails even on the most 
complicated questions to preserve the attention unimpaired to 


the close. 


In the first)chapter of the work before us, the fundamental. 


difference between the Churches of England and of Rome in 
respect to articles of faith, forms the first object of consideration. 
The two Churches are represented as differmg not in only 3 
single article of faith, but as deriving these articles from two 
distinct sources. One of these sources, THE BIBLE, is com- 
mon to both, while the second TrapiTion, is acknowledged 
only by the Church of Rome. For the opinions held by the 
Romanists upon this pomt, Dr. Marsh appeals first to Bellar- 
mine, whom he considers as one of the most acute and most 
candid controversialists of the Romish Church; and secondly 
to the theological lectures now given in the College of Maynooth, 
which, when they agree, as they do on the subject of tradition, 
he justly considers as expressing the general sentiments of the 
Church, ‘These however he only quotes as stating and ex- 
plaining the question; for the authority, he makes an appeal 
ju a subsequent chapter to the decrees and canons of the 
Council of ‘Trent, as the official declaration of the tenets of the 
Church of Rome. Traditions, or the verbum De? fion scriptum, 
is divided by Bellarmine into three kinds. I. Divine tradition; 
which relates to the doctrines taught by Christ to the aposiles, 
and taught also by the apostles, but still unrecorded. Il. Apow 
tolical tradition; which relates to doctrines taught by the 
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tles not from the instructions of Christ, but from the 
dictates of the Holy Spirit. These two constitute the un- 
written word of God, which in all respects is considered by 
the Church of Rome of the same authority with the written. 
III. Ecclesiastical tradition ; which differs from the two others 
both in origin and in quality, and relates only to customs, cere- 
monies, Xc., and is confessedly derived from a human source, 
having originated partly in tlie practice of the Bishops, and 
partly in the practice of the people, and by tacit consent having 
acquired the force of a law. ‘This is the tradition alluded to 
in our thirty-fourth article, which is entitled “ Of the tra- 
ditions of the Church.” ‘The two first therefore are to be con- 
sidered as rules of faith, and to be armed with an authority 
both independent of Scripture, and in all respects equal to it. 
The difference between the two Churches with respect to this 
authority is thus stated by Bellarmine himself. — 


“ Nos asserimus in Scripturis non contineri expresse totare 
doctrinam necessariam, sive de fide, sive de moribus; et proinde 
preter verbum Dei scriptum, requiri etiam verbum Dei non 
acriptum, id est, divinas et apostolicas traditiones at ipsi (sc. Pro- 
testantes) docent in scripturis omnia contineri ad fidem et mores 
necessaria, et proinde non esse opus ullo verbo non scripto.’’ 


Such then is the primary differences between the two Churches 
in this respect. In the second chapter Dr. Marsh shews that 
what Bellarmine and other more modern writers have said of 
Scripture and Tradition in respect to their equality and inde- 
pendence as rules of faith, is confirmed by the canons and de- 
crees of the Council of Trent. A long quotation is given from 
the decrees of that council, which places the matter in the 
clearest pomt of view, declaring that the Church omnes libros 
tam veteris quam novi Testamenti, nec. non traditiones ipsas 
pari pietatis affectu et reverentia suscipet et veneratur. 

The influence of this tradition as a rule of faith upon the 
doctrines of the Romish Church next passes under review. 
In many decrees of this same council appeal is made to the 
joint authority of Scripture and Tradition, as for instance, with 
tespect to Penance, and Extreme Unction. 


“ Now for both of these doctrines appeal is made, as well to 
i i as to Tradition. But, we have here, a proof of that 
twelage, or rather vassalage, described at the end of the pre- 
ceding Chapter.—Something like the Doctrine to be proved, or 
some supposed obscure intimation of it, is sought in the words of 
Ser ipture. And then, through the light of Tradition, this obscure 
intimation becomes at once a clear, and comprehensive account 
ef the doctrine to be proved. ‘Thus, in favour of Lztreme Unction 

Kk appeal 
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is made to the fifth Chapter of the Epistle of St. James, 
where something being said about anointing with oil in the name 
of the Lord, the Decree says, of the words used by St. James, 
© quibus verbis (ut ex Apostolied traditione per manus accepta 
Ecclesia didicit) docet materiam, formam, proprium ministrum et 
effectum hujus salutaris Sacramenti *.’ Hence the oil is explained, 
as oil blessed by a Bishop ; ; the form to be used is explained te 
be, § Per “ unctionem’ S$c.—Now of this commentary thus 
imposed by 7 ‘vadition, there it not a trace in the text: and we 
here see in what manner the text of Scripture is put to the torture, 
and made to speak meet ‘4 may appear good, that Tradition 
should mate it speak. » 63 


But in the decrees ae both indulgences and the relics 
ef saints, no attempt is made to press Scripture into the service, 
upon tradition alone the doctrines are founded. The chapter 
concludes with some acute and pertinent observations upon the 
authority of the council itself, the doctrinal parts of which are 
universally received as infallible, even by those who have opposed 
their own rights, the decrees which relate to discipline, as 
may be instanced in the Gallican Church, 

ln the third chapter the same mode of examination is adopted 
with respect to the authority on which the doctrines are founded. 
An appeal is made to the sixth article of our Church, which ex- 
pressly declares, that “ Holy Scripture containeth all things ne- 
cessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
can be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man,” that it 
should be believed as an article of faith, or be thought requisite 
or necessary to salvation. Thus, then, as the Couucil of ‘Trent 
acknowledges two equal and independent authorities, so our 
Church recognizes but one. ‘The same will appear from the ex- 
amimation of our Liturgy and our Homilies. Dr. Marsh agaw 
reasons from causes to effects. As in the preceding chapter he 
had taken a review of the doctrines admitted by the Church of 
home, m consequence of its acknowledgment of tradition as 4 
rule of faith, so now he shews, that the rejection of these same 
doctrines follows from discarding the authority on which they are 
founded. The remarks of Dr. Marsh upon the subject of Free 
Will are admirable, guarding that nice and difficult doctrine from 
the errors of the Rowarists on the one hand, who declare, that 
man’s free will was not so far lost by Adam, as to prevent hia 
from turning to God by his natural strength, unassisted by grace; 
and from the absurdities of the fanatics on the other, who deny 
the necessity of the co-operation of human effort in the gret 

work of selvation. On the doctrine of Justification by faith 
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gone, which is the distinguishing feature of Protestantism, the’ 
remarks of Dr. Marsh display all that acuteness and perspi- 
euity which are the characteristics of his mind. The Romish 
Charch denies, in the strofigest terms, Justitication by faith 
alone, the Charch of England asserts it in language equally ex- 

. But as the Church of Rome, on the other hand, does not 
assert justification by works alone, and as our eleveuth and 
twelfth articles consider works as necessary adjuncts to faith, it 
has been asserted by the Romanists that the doctrines of the two 
Churches, though founded on principles directly opposite, meet 
each other half-way, and are m the end virtually the same. As 
a complete specimen of Dr. Marsh’s argumentative powerge 


-® Says the Romanist to the Protestant, ‘ When you contend, 
that we are at variance on the doctrine of Justification, éither 
your distinctions are merely nominal, or you are Solifidians and 
Antinomians.—-No (says the Protestant) we are neither Solifidians 
tor Antinomians. For, when we say, that men are justified b 
Faith, we do not mean a dead Faith, or a Faith unproductive of 
good works. No! the Faith, which justifies, is a lively Faith: and 
a lively Faith is known by its works, as a tree is known by its 
fruits —Well then (says the Romanist) if your justifying Faith 
is known by its Works, and consequently, without Works, is not 
a justifying Faith, then Works, by your own account, have a.ne- 
cessary connexion with justifying Faith, and therefore with Justi- 
fication itself. Further (says the Romanist) though we maintain 
the necessity of good works, for Justification, yet we as positively 
maintain the necessity of Faith. Since then (proceeds the Ro- 
manist) we assert, that Works are not justifying Works, unless 
they are done on a principle of Faith, while you assert, that Faith 
is not a justifying Faith, unless that Faith is productive of works, 
does not Justification, in eit#er case, result from the joint operation 
of Faith and Works? Where then (concludes the Romanist) is 
the mighty difference between us, even in this Article, which 
tn are accustomed to regard as a distinguishing feature of the 

rotestant cause ? 

“Now this argument can be confated by no other means, than 
by denying what was conceded about Decg  . Faith. For, as 
soon as we admit, that justifying Faith is a &vely Faith, the infer- 
ence above-deduced cannot possibly be evaded. Good works 
are the natura! fruits of Faith; and therefore its necessary fruits, 
when Faith is become a lively or productive Faith. In this statey 
we have the same union of Faith and Works, which the Romanist 
requires for Justification, But it is a mistake, that, according to 
the tenets of our Church, justifying Faith is a lively Faith. Ace 
cording to’ the tenets of our Church, it neither is, nor car be, 
such. And it is the want of distinction between justifying Faith 
and lively Faith, to which we may entirely ascribe the numerous 
i€Cousistencies and contradictions, in which the Doctrine of Justi- 
Kk2 fication 
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fication has, within these few years, been involved. When oup 
twelfth Article asserts, that “a ively Faith may be as evidently 
known, as a tree is discerned by the fruit,’ the Article alludes 
to works, which, as there stated, “ follow after Justification,” 
and consequently had no share in the causes of Justification, 
Indeed the thirteenth article denies even the possibility of good 
works, before Justification. The Faith therefore, which had 
eviously justified, cannot have been a lively or productive Faith, 
or then it would have been a Faith, accompanied with good 
works, which before Justification, cannot even exist. The Doctrine 
of Justification therefore as maintained by the Church of England, 
- decidedly at variance with the Doctrine of the Church of 
omeés 
“ If it be objected, that this vindication of the Church of 
England froth the charge of similarity with the Church of Rome, 
exposes the former to the charge of Antinomianism, I answer, 
that, although Justification im the sense of our Articles, (the 
same also of St. Paul) does not require for its attainment the 
performance of good works, they are indispensably necessary 
for the attainment of final and everlasting Salvation. The dis 
tinction between Justification, and final or everlasting Salvation 
is declared in the very Exordium of our first Homily; where it 
is said, that Holy Scripture contains all necessary instruction 
* for our Justification and everlasting Salvation.? Indeed our 
final and everlasting Salvation is our happiness in a future state,— 
in that state, where our Saviour himself has declared, that he 
will * reward every man according to his Works*.? But our 
Justification takes place in the present life; it takes place at our 
admission to the Christian Covenant, for which nothing more is 
required, than Repentance, whereby we forsake sin, and Faith, 
whereby we stedfastly believe the promises of God. On forsaking 
sin therefore, we are justified by Faith, even before it is a lively 
Faith, or before it has produced works positively good. But 
though the Faith, which is sufficient to justify, is not a lively 


Faith, we must take care that it becomes so, when we are justifieds . 


or our justification will be of no avail. And we must guard 
against the fatal error, that justifying Faith leads of necessity to 
good works. Good works are indeed its natural fruits ; but they 
ure not its necessary fruits, till Faith is become a Lively, or pro- 
ductive Faith. And, as a tree may wither before it has produced 
its fruits, so Faith may wither before it has produced good works. 
But if it does wither, and good works are xot produced, the 
Faith, which had admitted us to the Christian Covenant, will 
fail of its intended purpose; and we shall lose everlastiag sal- 
vation.—In this manner is the Church of England vindicated, on 
the one hand, from the charge of Antinomianism, while it # 
shewn on the other hand to differ from the Church of Rome.’’ P.50- 
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In the fourth chapter Dr. Marsh proceeds to examine the 


‘question, whether the divine and apostolical traditions, which 


gré supposed to constitute the unwritten word of God, have 
a real, or only an imaginary existence. Dr. Marsh enters into 
this part of the controversy at large, and considers the great 


’ improbability @ prieri, that an all-wise Providence imparting 


a new revelation to mankind, should suffer. auy doctrine or 


_ article of faith to be transmitted to posterity by so precarious 


a vehicle as that of oral tradition. ‘Thus, when the apostle in 
his second Epistle to the Thessalonians, ii. 15. “ Hold the 
traditions which ye have beeu taught, whether by word or our 


_ epistle,” it is clear from the context that the wapadécas which 


the apostle mentions, cannot signify “ traditions” in the Romish 
sense of the word, but those directions which he had given 
to the Thessalonians “ not to walk disorderly,” &¢. This 
inatter however maybe urged stili further, and even allowing 
that wapaddoes could express “ doctrines” in the present- in- 
stance, we must remember that these two epistles were among 
the earliest of the apostles, we cannot therefore prove ‘that 
such doctrines which might have been unrecorded in these 
two short epistles were not afterwarde recorded in. the many 


.longer epistles which were composed at a subsequent period. 
The next point ander consideration is, where these traditions 
- are to be found, and what means we have of knowing-them 


when we do find them. 


“ But, (say the Romanists) the Fathers themselves have afforded 
acriterion, by which apostolical traditions may be known. Now 
itcannot be denied, that the Fathers have, in various passages, 
spoken of traditions, as coming from the Apostles. These -pas- 
sages. were, soon after the Reformation, collected with great 
industry: they were published all together in an-early edition of 
the Rhemish Testament; and they form a treasure, from which 
examples have been quoted ever since. But if we carefully ezxa- 
mine these passages, we shall find, that they do not always relate 
to Doctrines, with which alone we are at present concerned. 
Some of them are mere allusions to customs, or ceremonies, sup- 
posed te have -been observed siuce the time of the Apostles, 
And the passages, which do relate to Doctrines, relate, for the 
most part, to Dectrines contained in the New Testament*. In 
such cases therefere the Fathers spake ef Tradition, not in the 
confined sense of an unwritten Doctrine, but in its most extensive 
sense, which includes, as well written, as unwritten Doctrines. 
Indeed Bellarmine himeelf says, Nomen Traditionis gencrale est, 
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-* See Dr. Fulke’s edition of the Rhemish Testament, with 
temarks on the Rhemish Annotators, especially in the second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians.”” 
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et significat omnem doctrinam, sive scriptam, sive non scriptam®, 
On the other hand, if among the Doctrines, so quoted, there be 
any which are noé contained in the New Testament, the mere 
circumstance, that they were cg/led apostolical traditions, shews 
nothing more, than, that the writer, who quoted them, supposed 
them tobe such. But, when ‘we are concerned with the proof 
of a fact, it is not mere opinion, which can satisfy us. We-must 
have evidence of its truth ; and ne one can bear evidence of what 
was said or done by another, unless what was said or done has 
come: within his own observation. He gives merely a report, when 
he states what was said by another, a hundred years before he 
himself was born. And if the saying, thus reported, has been 
trusted, during al] that period, to oral tradition, the hundreds of 
mouths, through which it had passed, before it came to the-ears 
of the reporter, must have so changed it, that the original saying, 
and the reported saying would be two different things. But what 
is the interval of one century, or even of two centuries in come 
parison of that interval, which elapsed between the apostolic age, 
and the age or ages, when such Doctrines were first recorded, as 
thoze of Transubstontiation, the Worshipping of the Host, the 
ropitiatory sacrifice of the Mass, the Communion under one 
Find, the grant of Indulgences, the praying of souls out of Pur- 
gatory, the Invocation of Saints, and the remission of sin through 
their intercession and merits? Were these Doctrines recorded by 
any Father of the four first centuries? And as for writers of 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, they had-no other sources 


of information, than such as are equally open to writers of the 
present day.”’ P. 68. 


‘The unanimity of the Fathers is urged in the Maynooth lec- 
tures as another criterion by which the Apostolical traditions 
may be known. ‘This is rather an unfortunate ground of defence, 
as upon those doctrines which form the distinguishing features 
of the Church of Rome the Fathers are by no means unanimous ; 
with these, indeed, the early Fathers are wholly at variance. 
Lastly, the decrees of the general Councils are asserted to form 
a repository of these traditions. Upon this Dr. Marsh observes, 
with much acuteness, that it is quite superfluous for an infallible 
Council, act ng under the immediate guidance of the Holy. Spint, 
to take the trouble of searching for Apostolical traditions im the 
works of the Fathers. With the Romanists, who acknowledge 
the infallibility of such a Council, the act is unnecessary ; with 
us, who acknowledge no such clann, it is nothing more than @ 
petitio principtt. ‘Thus, then, it bemg proved that there is no 
foundation for the alleged existence of these traditions, this-rule 
of faith falls to the ground, and with it all that load of superst- 
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fion from which we were delivered by its rejection, which may, 
therefore, be termed the vital principle, and distinguishing cha- 
racter, of the reformed Church. 

In the fifth chapter, a further distinction between the Churches 
is shewn in respect to the canon of Scripture; the Romanists 
admitting as canonical various books, and parts of books, in the 
Old Testament, which the former considers as Apocryphal. Dr. 
Marsh has given under this head a concise, but most perspicuous. 
and satisfactory history, of the canon. of the Old Testament as 
contained in the Septuagint and inthe Vulgate. He afterwards 
shews, that the canon of the Old Testament, which was sanc- 
tioned by our Saviour, is the sole canon to be received by Chris- 
tians, and afterwards most clearly proves, that this canon is the’ 
canon of the Church of England, and that on the other hand the 
canon adopted by the Church of Rome, received the sanction 
neither of Christ nor of his apostles. We earnestly recommend 
this chapter to every student in divinity, for the sake of the ge- 
neral information which it contains on so important a subject. 

In the sixth chapter Dr. Marsh introduces some very able re. 
marks upon the influence which a separate canon of Scripture, 
which tradition applied as a rule for the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, with the Latin translation, to which alone the Church of 
Rome allows an appeal in controversies of faith, nfast have upon 
its doctrines ; in proof of this the Trent profession of faith is 
brought forward, as an authorised and official summary of the 
great distinguishing doctrines of the Church of Rome. 

The seventh chapter is dedicated to the consideration of 
Church ceremonies, and of that third sort of tradition denomi- 
nated ecclesiastical, and clearly shews that the traditions spoken 
of in the thirty-fourth article of our Church are traditions of ce- 
remonies, and not of doctrines. The remarks of Dr. Marsh 
upon the ceremonies of our Church, and upon the principles on 
which she acted in adopting them, are so admirable a comment. 
upon the article in question, that we shall extract them for the 
information of our readers. 


** There are two principles, therefore, on which the Church of | 


England has acted in regard to rites and ceremonies. The one has 
reference to Scripture, and requires, that nothing be done, which 
is repugnant to it. The other principle is of a positive kind, and 
requires that all ceremonies, received by the Church, should be. 
such, as tend to edification. The authority of tradition, therefore, 
is left entirely ov't of the question. For if a ceremony does not 
tend to edification, it is rejected, even though s ed by tradition: 
and if a ceremony does tend to edification, that ceremovy may be 
admitted, even though not supported by tradition, It is true, that, 
according to this very article, these persons ought to be ites 
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who “ openly break the traditions and ceremonies of the Church,” 
But it is not Lecause such ceremonies’ are traditions, that men are 


to be rebuked for breaking them. The article itself assigns a totally 


different reason, Such a person, says that article, is to be rebuked 
«as he that offendeth against the common order of the Church, and 
hurteth the authority of the magistrate, &c.’? The ceremonies, 
which are supposed to be broken, are such, as, in the words of this 
very article, have been “ ordained and eee by common autho- 
rvity.”? It is, therefore, the authority of the Church, and not'the 
authority of tradition, which gives sanction to those ceremonies, of 
which the Church forbids the violation. And not only in this arti- 
cle, but also in the twentzeth article, the Church of England claims 
the ** power to decree rites or ceremonies,”” Indeed all societies 
whatever, whether they be civil, or whether they be religious, must 
possess the power of making regulations for the conduct of their 
members; or it would be impossible to preserve any order in the 
public assemblies, But whether those regulations be ancient or 
inodern, they receive their sanction from the circumstance, that (in 
the words of the thirty-fourth article) they are “ ordained and ap+ 
proved by common authority.” P, 130. 


Dr. Marsh then alleges the impossibility of finding a warrant 
in Scripture for every single regulation which a religious society 
may think fit to introduce. He remarks that those who object 
to the adinissln of forms and ceremonies, because they are not 
actually prescribed in Scripture, shew by their own practice that 
they object to what they cannot avoid. Extra scriptural autho- 
rity respecting the time, place, and order, even of the simplest 
worship, must be resorted to; as, for stance, whether preaching 
shall follow praying, or vice versa, whether the singing shall be 
from a Psalm book or Hymn book, and various other points 


which presuppose same humay authority necessary for thei de- 
termination, 


“ Nothing further then can be wanted, to vindicate the prine 
ciples, maintained in our thirty-fourth article ; namely, that every 
particular or national Church, hath authority to ordain rites and 
ceremonies, provided they are not contrary to Scripture, and pro- 
vided they tend to edification, Nor is the practice of our Church, 
in regard to ceremonies, by any means inconsistent with its prin- 
ciples. It preserves a due medium between the Church of Rome 
on the one hand, and Protestant dissenters on the other. If the 
service of the Church be loaded with very numerous and very 
splendid ceremonies, the object of edification, which we should 
#lways have in view, will be Jost in the very means of attaining it, 
For the means will be mistaken for the ends; and men will o? 
where they ought only to begin, On the other hand, if too 
is prescribed for the service of the Church, devotion will either 
want sufficient incitement; or, if it is incited only by the exertions 
of the preacher, it may be £0 incited gs to convert pure devotion inta 
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fanatical rapture. But the service of the Church of England, cone - 
ducted by that admirable formulary, the book of Common Prayer*, 
is no less calculated to repress the extravagancies of fanaticism, 
than to remove the errors of superstition.” It is said indeed by 
those, whose ceremonies are fewer than-our own, that our Liturgy 
has not sufficiently removed the superstitions of the: Church of 
Rome; but when the ceremonies, to which objections have been 
made, are properly explained, they appear as free from superstition, 
as the ceremonies of those, who object to them.” P, 135. 


_ In the eighth and the two following chapters the most impor- 
tant, but mtricate, question of Church authority is discussed with 
much temperance and perspicuity. The Church of England is 
vindicated most ably from the charge brought against it by its 
enemies on both sides, of entrenching upon the right of private 
judgment, and of exercising an undue control oyer the con- 
sciences of its sons. The first proposition which Dr. Marsh 
establishes to disprove this charge is, that the Church of Eng- 
jand carries its authority no further than is absolutely necessary 
for its own preservation. ‘The second is, that Protestants iu 
general, the dissenters not excepted, exercise the same spiritual 
authority, on the same principles, and to the same extent. The 
third is, that the Church of Rome, not only carries its authority 
further than is necessary for its own preservatior, but that it is 
exercised in such a manner as to extinguish the right of private 
judgment in its own members, and to trample on the rights of all 
other Churches. 
‘Yo establish the first proposition, an analogy is drawn between 
civil and religious societies. As in the former there must ever 
be an authority to determine the meaning of a law of man, which 
decision is binding upon all who are subject to the law itself, so 
in the latter there must be an authority also to determine what 
interpretation js to be put upon the law of God. As the Judges 
of the Courts are with ys that high authority mm the former, so is 
the Convocation who framed and signed our articles that high 
authority in the latter. The uspal objections against this autho-~ 
rity are thus apticipated. : 


* But is there no difference (it will be said) between the inter- 
pretation of a human law, and the interpretation of a divine law? 





“* T here take for granted, that the service of the Church is per- 
formed with due solemnity, For if it be hurried over, as a task, 
that must be performed, before singing and preaching begins, and 
the singing and preaching be considered as the gracps part of 
divine worship, the design of the Liturgy will be defeated, and the 
service of the Church will be assimilated with the service of the 
Conventicle,”? = 
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If in the former case we are bound to submit to the interpretation, 
whether we approve of it or not, we are, at the very worst, exposed 
only to a partial and temporary evil. But the concerns of religion 
are the concerns of eternity. Shall any man, therefore, be bound 
to accept an interpretation of Scripture, imposed on him by the 
will of another, if on mature deliberation he himself is convinced, 
that such interpretation is false? Undoubtedly he is not bound: 
nor does our Church impose the obligation. In this country, alle: 
giance to the Church is not like allegiance to the State: we may 
withdraw ourselves from the former, though we cannot withdraw 
ourselves from the /atter. And here lies the solution of the whole 
difficulty. If our conscience will not a//ow us to comply with those 
terms, which are offered by the established Church, we may with« 
draw from its commuion, and profess Christianity under any form, 
which we may think proper to adopt. We may become Methodists, 
or Moravians, or Baptists, or Presbyterians, or Independents, or 
Quakers, or Swedenborgians, &c. &c., and still exercise our reli- 
gion under the equal protection of the /aw. Nay, if any man pre- 
fers the theological Jectures, which have been hammered on the 
anvil, or stitched at the stall, to the theological lectures even of a 
divinity professor, he may indulge himself in the preference, with- 
out fear of impeachment, either for his taste or for his judgment. 
“ But if men choose to continue members of the established 
Church, they must conform to its regulations; as they must also to 
the regulations of any other society, for which they may think 
proper to exchange it. For no society whatever can long subsist, 
unless rules are prescribed for the conduct of its members, and an 
assent to those rules is made a condition of communion with that 
society. Now the rules of a religious society cannot be confined 
to mere ceremonies: they must necessarily embrace also articles of 
Jaith, or the religion of that society will be an empty parade. It is, 
therefore, impossible, to hold any religous society in the bond of 
peace and union, unless the society, in the first place, establishes 
some formulary of faith, and unless, in the second place, it makes 
an assent to that formulary a condition of communion with it, The 
society must further have the power of removing these members, 
who after having declared their assent, yet act in opposition to the 
terms: for no society can maintain itself, whether civil or religious, 
if it keeps within its bosom the very persons who are plotting its 
destruction, And if the offcers of the society violate the terms of 
admission, it is especially necessary to enforce the rules in their 
case, because in the same proportion, as they contribute to the 
siability of the society, when they act agreeably to the terms of 
communion, in the same proportion do they contribute to the de- 
vruction of the society, if they act in opposition to them. When 
the Chureh of England, therefore, exercises the power of removing. 
those ministers, who violate the terms on which they were admitted 
to the sacred office, it carries its authority no further, than is abso- 
lutely neecssaty for ite own preservation.” P. 165. 
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The distinction again between the truth aud the establishment 

of a religion, which is so often iguorantly and sometimes wilfully 
confounded, is placed in a very clear and convincing light ; the 
first being the province of the convocation, the latter of the 
state. 
The moderation also of the Church respecting those who 
withdraw themselves from its communion is excellently stated, 
The Calvinists, indeed, like the Papists, allow salvation only to 
those who believe in the doctrines of the Church; each party 
considering his own immediate circle as the Church, or the true 
Church. But the religion, established in this country, does nog 
confine the hope of salvation to the members of the established 
Church; it allows that offer Christians also may be saved. The 
established Church is charged, indeed, by the Papists, with ins 
culcatmg the tenet of exclusive salvation, as well as the Churely 
of Rome: and it must be acknowledged, that some of our own 
writers on Church authority have defended it ina manner which 
has offered too much reason for triumph to the Church 6f Rome. 
Mr. Gando!pby’s second letter to Dr@Marsh has various allu- 
sions of this kind: and he justly charges with-inconsistency all 
Protestants who argue in that manner. Now the tenet of exclu- 
sive salvation, and of the. authority. claimed: by the Church of 
Rome in consequence of that tenet, are the most mischievous of 
all the tenets maintained by that Church. When a man is. per- 
suaded, that his neighbour will be damned, if be does not think 
like Aimse/f in matters of religion, he wall regurd it as av acteven 
of humanity, to exercise every species of force, and even torture 
itself, in order to make his neighbour think like himself, as being 
the ouly possible means of obtaining salvation, On this prin- 
ciple is founded the authority claimed by the Church of Rome 
in matters of faith. ‘The authority, therefore, exercised by the 
Church of England must be defended ou some other. principle ; 
or we shall make it Popish, while we profess to make it Pro- 
testant. In this chapter, therefore, Dr. Marsh has represented 
the Church of England as a Protestant Church, and not refusing 
salvation to other Christians. In pourtraying the Church, of 
England, he has delineated its features, in a manner, which.we 
believe to be quite consistent with the truth. But though reli- 
gious liberty is allowed by our Church in its utmost extent, yet 
it does not follow that there is no sin in schism. We.cannot 
state this question in a clearer point of view than by taking the 
words themselves of Dr. Marsh. 


“ To prevent mistakes on this subject, it is to ob- 
terve, that, though the Church of ot Meine verery Pag 
right of- withdrawing from its communion, if men cannot conscien- 
tiously remain. in it, thie dees net imply an admission, that ax 
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is no sin in Schism, or a separation from the established Church, 
in cases where no plea of conscience can be urged. The. very 
reamble to the Toleration Act, passed in the first year of 
‘illiam IIT, begins with the words, ‘ Forasmuch as some ease to 
scrupulous consciences in the exercise of religion may be an ef- 
fectual means to unite their Majesties’ protestant subjects in 
interest and affection, &c.’ But as no human judgment can de- 
termine men’s motives for separation, the question, whether they 
are urged by consciextious motives, or by motives of a different 
at eae is properiy left to be settled between themselves and 
their Maker. The liberty therefore to withdraw from the esta- 
blished Church is, so far as Auman authority goes, open indis- 
criminately to all men. But they who wantonly withdraw from the 
established Church, must not forget, that they will hereafter be 
amenable to a higher tribunal for the evil consequences of un- 
mecessary divisions among members of the same Society. This 
observation particularly applies to those Methodists, who pro- 
fessing a belief in our Doctrines, and, not objecting to our cere- 
‘monies, yet worship in separate conventicles, in many of which 
at this present time the service is conducted precisely in the same 
manner, as in the @Murches of the establishment.’’ P. 172. 


Thus then the Church of England most fully acknowledges the 
right of private judgment, nor does she anathematise those who, 
from conscientious motives, withdraw from. her communion, 
They may withdraw, indeed, but they withdraw at their own 
peril. For the motives of their secession, whether they be good 
or bad, and for the consequences, they must be answerable be- 
fore their conscience and their God; upon their innocence or 
upon their guilt she does not pretend to determine ; but she 
forewarns them that such a determination must take place at a 
higher tribunal. We are of opinion, that Dr. Marsh has stated 
this intricate point with such perspicuity and justice in general, 
that we are unwilling to enter upon any more particular exami- 
nation, as the question is of a nature so nicely balanced, that 
words not things would rather be the object of discussion.’ 

Respecting the second propositjon, it.is clear that dissenters 
of every denomination exercise the same authority, aud whether 
in societies or im single congregations, it is notorious that, they 
peremptorily remove those ministers who recede ftom the.dvc- 
trines which they professed at admission, and thus violate the 
terms of their engagement. — ws diy : 

The establishment of the third proposition is far too easy a 
task. Under the domination of that spiritual tytanny which the 
Church of Rome has ever exercised over the consciences of ‘its 
subjects, even the name and the.shadow of religious liber'ty is no 
more. ‘The Council of Trent has. formally protibited*witreli- 
gious inquiry, and has decreed, that not only in publi¢, “bit even 
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jn private, no interpretation of the Scriptures shall be allowed, 
but that which is in conformity with the prescribed form. 

Let those who conceive that the spirit of Popery has been 
ameliorated, and that their dogmas have undergone any, even the 
slightest modification, refer to the Catechism revised, enlarged, 
approved, and recommended by the four Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops of Ireland, as a general Catechism for the kingdom; the 
eighth edition of which was printed at Dublin in 1811. We shall 
give the quotation from pages 15.and 16 of that edition, with he 
eommenits of Dr. Marsh. 


«¢ Q. Where are true Churchmen to be found? 

A. Only in the true Church. 

Q. How do you call the true Church ? 

A. The holy Catholic Church. 

Q. Is there any other true Church, besides the holy Catholie 

Church ? 
A. No. As there is but ene Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, there is but one Chure 

Q. Are all obliged to be of the true Church? 

A. Yes: no one can be saved out of it. 

“ That the terms ‘ true Church’ and ‘ Catholic Church’ here de. 
note exclusively the Church of Rome, appears from what follows 
at p. 17, of the same catechism. For the * true Church’ is there 
described as being ‘ One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolical ;? and 
to the question, how the Church is One, is answered, ‘ In all ite 
members believing the same truths, having the same sacraments 
and sacrifice, and being under one visible head on earth? All Pro- 
testants therefore without exception, inasmuch 4s they reject the 
authority of the Pope, and the sacrifice of the Mass, are thus 
denounced as excluded from the ‘ true Church;’ and conse- 
quently as excluded from salvation. In like manner the author 
of the treatise De Ecclesia Christi, declares that the Church of 
Rome alone has that unity, which is the character and mark of 
the true Church: and he denounces Protestants in general as 
Schismatics, who, as we have already seen, are declared in- 
capable of salvation. 

‘‘ Now let any one compare this doctrine of exclusive salvation 
with the doctrine taught in our eighteenth Article, and see 
whether they admit of a comparison. This Article is entitled, 
* Of obtaining eternal salvation only by the name of Cbrist,’ 
and the Article itself is as follows: ‘ ‘They also are to be accursed 
that presume to say, that every man shall be saved by the law or 
sect which he protesseth, so that he be diligent to frame his life 
according to that law and the light of nature. For Holy Scrip- 
ture doth set out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ, age 
men must be saved.’ ‘This Article therefore excludes from Sal- 
vation no Christian whatever; whereas Protestants in l 
are excluded from Salvation by the Church of Rome. The 
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Churches therefore of England and Reme are so far from agreei 
on the subject of exclusive salvation, (as the advocates of the 
latter argue from our eighteenth Article), that no two opinions 
can be more opposite, The Romanists exclude us from salvation ; 
but we do not exclude them from salvation*.” P. 184 


‘The state of spiritual slavery under which every member of the 
Church of Rome is reduced, ts further promoted by the doctrine 
of penance, which the Council of Trent declares necessary to 
salvation ; by auricular confession, which with the Romanists is 
the effect of obligation, but with us of free will; by absoly- 
tion, which with them is not, as in the English Church, deelara- 
tory, but unrestricted and unconditional, and in many countries 
by that engine of more than mortal cruelty, the Inquisition. 

All these considerations warrant our learned professor in con- 
cludmg, that the Charch of England exhibits a system of reli- 
gious liberty, and the Church of Rome a system of religious 
slavery. 

In the.tenth chapter the domineering spirit of the Church of 
Rome is shewn, not only to-extinguish the right of private judg- 
ment, and to enslave the consciences of its own members, but to 
trample upon the rights of all other Churches. Every Christian 
Church throughout the world she considers amenable to her juris- 
diction, and though separated from her pale, to be still withim the 
reach of her anathemas. ‘The observations of Dr. Marsh upoa 
this point deserve the attention of those who have expended upon 
this question no thought, but much declamation, and who advo- 
cate the cause of the Catholics with a sort of slang much more 
becoming the British forum than an English senate. 


* Now when such a tenet is inculcated in the regular education, 
which is received by the students at Maynooth, and this tenet 
is coupled with the tenet, likewise inculcated in the same College, 





«< * If it be further objected, that our eighteenth Article, though 
it excludes no Christian from salvation, yet excludes from sak 
yation all who are not Christians, I answer, that the covenanted 
mercies of God are offered only to those, who accept the con- 
ditions, on which the offer is made. The Article therefore ap- 
plies ouly to those, who have the means of knowing what those 
conditions are, and who knowing those conditions wantonly rejest 
them. It was intended to confute the error, that works were 
every thing, and faith nothing. The Article has a marked oppo- 
sition to a tenet, then advanced by various free-thinkers. It must 
be explained therefore with reference to that tenet; and not be 
eo construed, as if it meant to assert, that they, who had never 
heard of the Gospel, were in the same situation with those, whe 


had wantonly rejected it.” 
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that the Church of Rome. retains its jurisdiction over all Schis- 
matics *, the Church of England has sufficient reason to appre-. 
hend the conseqiiences, if temporal power should ever be added. 
to the spiritual will. And not the Church only, but the State; 
for the one is allied to the other. The King of Great Britain 
is to the Church of Rome no less an heretic and schismatic, than 
any of his subjects ; and to tolerate an heretical King is to expose 
the true religion to imminent danger +. Such are the conse- 
quences of that spiritual authority, which is claimed by the 
Church of Rome, and which is alike incompatible with the wel- 
fare of other Churches, and of other States. The pretence, that 
it only exercises spiritual power is futile in the extreme: for if 
the exercise of spiritual power produces civil mischief, we must 
argue from the consequence, and not from the cause. In fact it 
is of no importance by what name an authority be called, if it 
leads to evils, which ought not to be borne. 

Nor is it always possible to distinguish between the exercise 
of spiritual and the exercise of temporal power, especially when 
both temporal and spiritual power is vested, as at the Court of 
Rome, in the same person. But even were the Pope a mere 
spiritucl Bishop, yet there are so many acts, which are of a 
mixed nature, that a Romanist in this country might easily con- 
sider as spiritual, what our Government might justly consider as 
temporal. In this divided. opinion it may be Who is to 
determine, and who is to be obeyed? A clear and distinct an- 
swer is given to this question by Bellarmine, who says, that when 
the jus divinum, and the jus humanum are at variance, the former: 
must be observed in a ce to thelattert.”” P. 215. 


A still further proof of this proposition arises frem a consi- 
deration of the power, purely temporal, which is assumed by the 
Church of Rome with respect to excommunication, the deposi- 
tion of heretical princes, &c. Dr. Marsh concludes his obser- 
vations on the danger ensuing to a state from the power assumed 
by a foreign head of the Church, by a relation of what was done 
upon that point by Catherine the Second of Russia, who was 
one of the most profound politicians that ever sat upon a throne. 
When the partition of Poland brought under her dominion a 


» — 





“* Ecclesia suam retinet jurisdictionem in omnes , 
Hereticos, et Schismaticos, quanquam ad illius corpus non jam 
pertineant. Ib. p. $94.” 

“+ This inference naturally follows from the admitted premises, 
Of course the inference is not drawn in the treatise De Eeclesid 
Christi: but it is drawn by Bellarmine, who says, * Tolerare 
tegem hereticum, vel infidelem, conantem pertrahere homines 
ad suam séctam, est exponere religionem evidentissimo peri- 
culo” De Romano Pontifice, lib. V. Cap. 7.” 

‘+ Ib. ib.” 
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vast ef maar of Roman Catholic subjects, she erected in the 
city of Mohilow an archbishoprick of that religion, with a para- 
mount jurisdiction, most strictly prohibiting any foreign inter. 
ference, or the acknowledgment of any foreign head; the Pope 
being permitted to send a pallium to the new metropolitan, as a 
last legacy and farewell to his jurisdiction in that province. No 
one who will read this chapter, and consider all its important 
bearings, of which we have given but a very faint outline, can for 
a moment hesitate in determining with the Professor, that the 
authority exercised by the Church of Rome is incompatible with 
the welfare both of other churches and of other states. 

The volume before us has been published now some months, 
no answer from any worthy antagonist has yet appeared, although 
the Roman Catholics in this country want neither able pens 
nor zealous friends to advocate their cause. If sophistry, decla- 
mation, and personality, be excluded from the contest, the argu. 
ments appear to us unanswerable, and we have no doubt that 
they will appear so also to every one who will give a few days 
attention to this inestimable volume. 

Having now endeavoured to lay the contents of this im< 
portant work before the public m the fullest and most ample 
manner, which our limits will allow, we cannot but express 
our wishes that the attention of our readers may be directed 


to it in the proportion it so justly deserves. The learning and \ 


acuteness exercised on such a variety of subjects, with such 
eminent success, must render any production of Dr. Marsh’s 
pen an object of great and rational curiosity. ‘The singular 
sagacity in discerning, and perspicuity in stating the real objects 
of controversy, and in the seperation of all inefficient matter 
from them, renders him one of the greatest masters of what 
may most properly be called discussion, of any who have 
written in our language. His learning though extensive and 
various, is never ostentatiously introduced, or lavishly displayed, 
or impertinently applied. His citations and ps: = are 
produced with such a felicity of selection, as to give the strongest 
stipport to what is always uppermost in his view—his argument. 
"The temper he has ever displayed is exemplary, aud he seems 
to have tutally divested himself of that most balefal of humast 
passions the “ odum Thevlogicum.” His energy is never die 
rected against the persons of his opponents, but against their 
arguments ; and truly in some controversies in which he has 
been lately engaged, his patience and forbearance has been put 


to a severe and most unnecessary trial. Even when some of; 


his opponents have endeavoured to depreciate his talents, and 
to asperse his character, such attewpts have been repelled with 
eagerness and animation, though never with acrimony, or wirt- 
lenges 
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lence. To this it may be added, that, if the reputation of the 
theological learning of our English Church has travelled into 
the remotest parts of Europe, it is principally through the 
writings of this eminent scholar and divine ; who like Hooker of 
old, still remains in a private station. Such a rank indeed its 
faithful sons, and defenders will ever feel proud to adorn,— 
That the principles of the Roman Catholic Church as dis- 
criminated from those of our Protestant, should have been 
traced by our author’s penetrating mind, and exhibited by his lu- 
‘minous exposition appears non sine numine, at a time when a right 
understanding of the principles of the Roman Catholics is of 
more than ordinary importance. Against the persons and even 
the principles of our Roman Catholic fellow subjects, we trust 
that we entertain no undue prejudice, nor any sentiment of po- 
lemical asperity. We wish that toleration in its fullest measure 
should be extended to them, as well to every ove of those 
Protestant sects which are unhappily divided from the unity of 
our established national Church. But we conceive that the 
cause of toleration itself is deeply concerned in withholding 
political power from the Roman Catholics, upon the clear and 
masterly representation of their real tenets with which Dr. 
Marsh has presented us, | 

The revival of the Jesuits at the present crisis, does not afs 
ford a very flattering prospect of any mitigation of the ob- 
noxious tenets of the Church of Rome, nor does it evince 
that the pontifical see from which this restoration effianated, as 
it is the first fruits of the restoration of the present, Pontiff to 
his spiritual and temporal power, has changed its views, or 
abated its claims. We know that every dangerous tenet which 
rendered the Roman Catholic religion obnoxious to the legiti- 
mate power of the magistrate, was in that order sublimated 
to the highest pitch of absolute infallibility and formed the 
very basis of their society. Those maxims of patamount 
authority on the part of the Pontiff, and of the most prostrate 
submission on that of his spiritual subjects, which other orders 
of Roman Catholics received with more or less limitation or 
qualification, they advanced without restriction or disguise. Th 
hampered themselves with none of the distinctions by whic 
others endeavoured to reconcile the miuds of men to thuse un- 
palatable doctrines. By a system of contrivance, which the 
world never before witnessed, they obtained the most complete 
command over the consciences of men through their favourite 
passions that could be believed. But their spiritual empire 
they employed with unrivalled skill in acquiring political asqend- 
ancy, and in such encroachments upon the power of se 
gistrate, as endangered his re aud aodermined his x 
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rity. These designs were accomplished by intrigue, so consunw 
mate, and cunning so irresistible as to baffle every effort to ob- 
struct their views or counteract their designs. Wars, discords, 
tumults, and assassinations were the result of their incessant 
struggles and stratagems. ‘These were carried to such a length, 
that even in countries most “zealously attached to the Roman 
Catholic religion, they became absolutely intolerable. The. 
Jesuits were successively driven from France, Spain, Portugal; 
Sardinia, and even after they had retired to the papal domi- 
nions and other parts of Italy, they still so continued their course 
of action, that it was conceived that nothing short of the ex 
tinction of their order could restore tranquillity and security even 
to the Roman Catholic States of Europe. The favourable 
moment was therefore seized upon when an amiable’ and: mild 
Pontiff was in possession of the popedom, who, notwithstaid- 
ing all the native worth and humanity of his disposition, re- 
luctantly (as it was asserted by some) consented ‘to their abo-: 
lition. : e 

The revival of an order which was so recently abolished, under 
such circumstances and on such motives, we cannot construe ‘in 
any other manner, than as an indication on the part of the reign- 
ing Pontiff to assert the highest claims: of jurisdiction whieh 
have at aby time been advanced by his predecessors. And we 
think it can scarcely be denied that the grant of political power, 
such power as that which is included under the project of eman- 
cipation, though extremely unsafe under any circumstances, is 
attended with peculiar danger, during the present 'convulsed and 
unsettled state of human affairs. 

We concur with the worthy professor in his sentiments con- 
cerning the Inquisition, in which within the compass of a few 
sentences he has conveyed the true character of that tribunal. 
The recent revival of this in Spain cannot but give concern 
even to very many moderate Roman Catholics, who, we believé 
are animated by sentiments of real humanity and goodness 
This assuredly does not allow us to hope that the spirit upou’ 
which the governing power in the Roman Church acts, has un 
dergone that melioration and abatement which is so often con- 
tended for by the Protestatit advocates of emancipation, and 
which we, who have every charitable wish to our fellow-subjects, 
would have been happy to have traced, and forward to have 
acknowledged. But m fact, those events which even Roman 
Catholics must lament as well a8 ourselves, and which some of 
their very ablest writers do lament, point out the extreme dat 
gerof departing from the spirit and ‘letter of our constitu 
tion as established at the grand Revolution, 1688. It is indeed 
impossible not to see that the same circumstances, under which ouf 
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ancestors recognised the most imminent danger in admitting 
those of the Roman Catholic persuasion into political power, 
still remain in their unabated force. It surely must seem almost 
impracticable for those who diligently atteud to the irresistible 
reasoning of the learned Professor, to admit those whose con- 
sciences are fettered by an exclusive religion and subject to a fo- 
reign head, to a grant of civil authority in a constitution consisting 
of a free state essentially and inseparably connected with a Pro- 
testant Church establishment, and a Protestant Monarch at the 
head of both. In truth, what the Roman Catholics now claim, 
must sweep away, like so many ancient cobwebs, the test and 
corporation laws, and every other protecting sanction by which 
an established’ Church is guarded. And what is the ground ou 
which this momentous and perilous alteration is to be made? 
That dissidents from our Church may be admitted into the 
benefits of the British Constitution. This is a contradiction in 
itself—for if the test and corporation laws are abolished, and 
of consequence the establishment by being laid open to the in- 
cursious of its opponents, is weakened and destroyed, the con- 
stitution we contend for, as settled at the Revolution, must 
fall with it, because it was specifically delivered down to us, 
as a constitution in Church and State. If a grand component 
part is withdrawn, the benefit of the combination must be lost, 
and the same result cannot be expected; and we would con- 
fidently ask, what’ has been, since that happy era of true civil 
and religious liberty, this result? The most equal and impar- 
tial administration of justice, dispersed without a shadow of 
complaint or a single exception among those of all sects and 
denominations ; a protection of liberty, property, and comfort 
without the smallest regard to religious differences; the rights 
of conscience respected in the most complete extension of re. 
ligious liberty to every man in the public profession of what- 
ever creed he may think it right to adopt, and in the most effective 
protection of whatever public form of worship he may chuse 
to exercise. These are ndeed the benefits of the English Con- 
stitution in Church and State: and we trust that considerate. 
men even among those who may differ from us, will discern. 
the interest they have in its preservation, and be convinced of 
the shortsightedness of expecting the benefits of refuge and 
shelter in this noble edifice, the . foundation of which they have 
Previously destroyed. . And it may here be reasonably asked, 
Whether if our excellent establishment be undermined and ul- 
umately destroyed, any system more favourable to real civil 
and religious liberty can be expected, either in the prevalence 
of a wild anarchy, or iu the predominauce of a less tolerant 
sect. 
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The practical conclusion from all that the learned Professor 
has advanced in this comparative view, we think is, that all 
concession of political power (for of the enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty we rejoice that the Roman Catholics are in 
complete possession) to those who acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy of a foreign potentate, could not but be attended 
with extreme hazard, in all its extended results and conse. 
quences. And the stress the Professor lays upon this circum. 
stance appears to be most able and judicious, from the slight 
and very indefinite boundaries which even sophistry can insti- 
tute between spiritual and civil jurisdiction. 

The inexpediency of allowing men profesying such principles 
as the Romanists of the present day are proved to entertain, to 
legislate for a Protestant Church, even they themselves cannot 
with consistency deny. As by far the most numerous party 
among them, sanctioned, as we believe, by the Pontiff himself, 
deny to a Protestant Parliament the smallest interference with 
their ecclesiastical system in the provision of those safeguards 
which may be thought necessary to secure the Protestant estab- 
lishment, how can they im reason suppose that we shall con- 
cede to them that place im our Senate, which will enable them 
to take a share mm every enactment relative to the discipline, the 
order, and the revenues of the established Church? ‘The very 
interference against which in their own case they so strongly 
. protest, they would require us in ours to concede. 

‘To close all, we cannot but rejoice, whatever may be the re- 
sult of the eventful period in which our lot is cast, to ourna- 
tional Church, that she has found among her sons a defender 
in every way so worthy of her; who in so many various directions 
and against so many opposite assaults, has sustained her cause, in a 
manner which even her adversaries must respect, and which 
would have adorned her best and brightest ages. ‘The con- 
sciousness of an intrepid discharge of duty, and the affectionate 
gratitude of those who have understanding enough to appre- 
ciute, and heart enough to feel the value of his labours, will be 
his first, his best reward. ‘The younger part of the University 
we cannot but congratulate upon the possession of such a guar- 
dian of sound principle, aud of such a guide in their theological 
career, 
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Ant. V. Paris Chit-Chat, or a Vicw of the Society, Man- 
ners, Customs, Literature, and Amusements of the Pari- 
sians. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. Hookham. 1815. 


DURING the short interval of repose which the passing events 
of the last year afforded us, the intercourse between the two rival 
powers was considerable, but the amalgamation of society and 
manners was by no means proportionate. John Bull returned 
from Paris, for the first time, with his native simplicity unen- 
cumbered by an aukward imitation of foreign elegance, and 
with his honest patriotism uncorrupted by the frivilous and con- 
temptible sophisms of French philosophy. On the contrary, 
we believe that the French became imitators of the English, 
who introduced both in dress» and manners far more elegance 
than they found. The jealousy of the nation was not a little 
roused, as appears indeed from the book before us, by the 
general adoption of bonnets, hats, coats, and gaiters a (’ Ang- 
daise. But as our travellers imported neither principles nor 
manners from the opposite continent, neither did they import 
any information respecting the society, the literature, or the life 
of the Parisians. We have seen many of the tours which the 
present year has presented to the world, with all of which our 
curiosity would tempt us to quarrel, did not our patriotism get. 
the better of our taste, so purely English are they all. An enu- 
meration, generally inaccurate, of the wonders of the Louvre, 
a catalogue, sufficiently meagre, of the public amusements, a de- 
scription, provokingly dry, of the streets of Paris and the turn- 
pike roads of the country form the sum total of a continental 
tour, which is presented with appropriate solemnity to the pub- 
lic as an introduction to Parisian life and manners. , 

We consider the volumes before us as the only true French 
publication which has yet appeared in the country, the only 
one we mean, which acquaints us with the character, intro-. 
duces us to the society, and initiates us in the turn of sentiment. 
which prevails in that nation. It is a continuation of a series of 
essays under the name of the “ Franc Parleur,” which was, 
received with much approbation at Paris; it presents: us with 
detached histories, anecdotes, and essays which develope the 
French character in a manner far more satisfactory than any pub-» 
lication which we have yet read. ‘ 

We were much pleased with an essay on courtiers aud their 
flattery, which in the reign of Louis the XLVth was carried, ae 
a art, to an extent which to an Englishman is almoot incredi- 
ble. The coutiers of that day appears so accurately to have’ 
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studied that science, as to become perfect practitioners in pane. 
gyric. The answer of Voltaire to the observation that the words 
grand and gros might be indifferently applied in speaking of great 
merit and reputation, is perhaps the liappiest specimen of lively 
adulation : “ You may say what you please,” rejoined Voltaire, 
‘* but you shall never make me believe that Louis le Gros is 
the same as Louis le Grand. : 


“ There is rather less delicacy in the preamble of a Capuchin, 
who, preaching before Louis XIV. at Fontainbleau, began his 
sermon thus: * My brethren, we shall all die;:’? then suddenl 
stopping» and turning to the King, “ Yes, Sire, we shall almost al 

te.” . : 

“ The memoirs of the time concur in describing the Duke of 
Grammont as the most witty ‘and subtle courtier of that period. 
He one day entered the Cardinal’s closet without previous an- 
nouncement, while His Eminence, in one of the moments of e- 
laxation in which he indulged his mind, was amusing himself with 
taking standing jumps against the wall. The Duke instantly felt 
the danger of surprising a prime minister in so pucrile an occupa- 
tion: another would have retired stammering excuses, which 
would have been answered by instant disgrace: the Duke was too 
skilful a courtier to fall into such an error: hastily entering, he ex- 
claimed, * J will bet a hundred crowns that I jump higher than your 
Eminence :’? and the Duke and the Cardinal began jumping to- 
gether. Grammont took care to loose his ‘wager by jumping a few 
inches lower than Monscigneur. In six months, he was marshal 
of France. 

* Flattery was never more dextrously administered than to Louis 
XIV.; but it was given in larger doses to Bonaparte, as I 
shall soon have occasion to remark. In the last years of the 
great King, adulation became, if not more ingenious, at least 
more studious in preparation. . While the gardens of Versailles 
were being decorated with the master-pieces of Coustou, Coisevox, 
&c. Louvois conceived the design of placing statutes on their 
pedestals a little out of the perpendicular. The inclination was 
sufficiently remarkable to be observed by the King, who desired 
that it might be rectified. Louvois strongly maintained the per- 
pendicularity of one of the statutes. Mansard and Le Notre, 
who were in the plot, sided with the minister. The King, confi- 
dent of the truth, ordered the ter Restetrnae to be verified by 
means of the level: the instrument determined the question in fa- 
_ vour of the King, and the courtiers fell into raptures on the ac- 
curacy of his. Majesty’s eye. 

“ Towards the close of this reign, nem mt | became perfectly 
shameless. Louis XIV. grown old, lamented one day at table 
that he had lost his teeth. “ AA! Sire, who has not? eagerly 
exclaimed la Roche Aimon, endeavouring to hide a very beautt 
cet. The Marshal de Villeroi, the King’s most particular a 
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.vourite, who had not lest ground in his estimation even by several 
disastrous: defeats, maintained his influence. by similar sayings. 
The King, who had the weakness of not liking to grow old, in- 
guired the age of. a veteran officer who wished to retire from the 
service... ‘©, How old is he?” saidthe King, “ Why Sire,’’ said 
the Marshal, ‘as old as every one else—siaty-six.” The King, 
who thought this answer perfectly natural, laughed nevertheless 
at that of the less experienced syeophant, who, in reply to the 
soyal question, ‘‘ When his wife would lie in?” said, with a 
profound bow, ‘* Whenever it shall please your Majesty.” P.62. 


Flattery, indeed, appeared to decline under the severe yet 
amiable honesty of Louis the XVIth, a monarch of whom the 
French nation was not worthy. ‘To the queen, indeed, the in- 
.cense of flattery was more directed: the answer of M. Ca- 
lonne to a request of her, majesty is still recorded. “ If what 
your majesty asks be possible, it is doue; if impossible, it shall 
be done.” We pass over in horror and disgust the blasphemous 
adulation paid to Buonaparte in the plenitude of lis power, an 
adulation for which the French nation appear inclined, notwith- 
standing his late recal, hereafter to indemnify themselves. 

A very amusing account is given of a journey in the Bour- 
deaux diligence, part of which we shall extract for the amuse- 
ment of our readers. 


“ If the rising of the sun on the sea-shore, in an extensive 
and beautiful country, be a majestic and impressive picture, the 
rising of the same luminary in a diligence is, on the contrary, not 
a little grotesque: the first rays of light fall on a set’of figures so 
whimsical, so comic, so burlesquely accoutred. after a night's tra- 
velling, and mutual surprise and curiosity are’ so pleasantly de- 
pieted, that. the most farcical imagination cannot produce a more 
‘ridiculous scene. , . 

“« As soon as objects were distinguishable, we began to examine 
one another: the tun of man who was still snoring by me, was the 
first object of attention, and was saluted with a general peal of 
laughter, which at last awoke him: he lifted his woollen night 
from over his eyes, yawned, stretched out his arms, pulled out his 
watch, and talked of breakfast. ' 

‘“* The female who sat opposite me, with a young wolf-dog on 
her knees, @ ed to be about forty years of age, as welbas I 
could judge her figure, which was partly concealed under a 
black velvet hat, adorned with two feathers that had once been 
white: suspended from her arm was a large work-bag, whence 
peeped forth the corners of several manuscripts ; from which, and 
trom her occasionally humming an air of a comic opera, I con- 
cluded her to be a provincial actress, and was not wrong in the 
conjecture. | " 

“The Englishman, muffled in an immense box-coat, with a 
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thick fur cap on his head, employed himself sometimes in rubbing 
his leg where the dog had bitten it, sometimes in whistling as he 
looked at the scenery, and now and then in swallowing a mouthful 
of rum, of which be carried a stock in a leathern bottle. The 
fat man laid siege to his generosity by an encomium on the very sa- 
lutary travelling practice of taking a drop of comfort in a morning; 
the Englishman signified his assent to the eee by taking ano- 
ther sip, then stopped the bottle, and replaced it in his pocket. 

** The young man in the other corner of the front seat, kept 
his eyes fixed on the girl opposite to him, whose pretty figure even 
surpassed the idea I had formed of it. From the care he took to 
keep his hat drawn over his eyes, it seemed that the return of day 
was not quite so agreeable to him as to us. 

“ We stopped to breakfast. All alighted, and I saw for the 
first time my fellow-travellers of the suburbs of the diligence. The 
hussar had already scraped acquaintance in the cadriolet witha 
plump rosy-cheeked nurse of Ruffet, who had been to Paris to re- 
store her nurseling to its parents. ‘The travellers on the imperial 
descended as expeditiously as they could; one of them, either from 
haste, or to display his activity, showed a magnanimous contempt 
of the ladder, and took a flying leap with so little dexterity, that, 
to prevent too sudden a collision between his nose and the ground, 
he was obliged to take the first, thing that came in his way: this 
happened to be the collar of the Englishman’s box-coat, it was 
the last of the inside passengers to alight from the diligence: the 
consequence was, the instant downfall of both parties, who rolled 
over each other on a “es of dung, near which the vehicle had 
stopped, The laughter of the spectators increased the wrath of 
the unfortunate travellers. The Englishman jumped off with a 
vehement God damn ! the Provencal betrayed himself by an equally 
energetic Torn de DiouJ accompanied with a menace, which the 
Englishman answered with a vigorous blow of the fist, and im- 
modesty put himself into a boxing attitude. The inhabitant of 
Marseilles, who was by no means at home in the fine arts of the 
Thames, seized the handle of a pitchfork, with which he would 
infallibly have killed his adversary, if he had listened only to the 
fat man, who had remained in the diligence to breakfast by him- 
self, and who cried out with all his might, “ Strike home ! They 
have taken from me two ships, without declaration of war : a 
the cause of our colonies : pay it into his forecastle :’? but we made 
haste to part the combatants, and entered the inn together. 

‘* We there witnessed a conjugal recognition between the mis- 
tress of the little dog and one of the travellers on the imperial: 
this tender couple, both provincial performers, met after a sepa- 
ration of twelve years, and congratulated each other with a very 
ill grace on the good luck that had caused them, unknown to 
each other, to contract an engagement at the same theatre. The 
commencement of the explanation promised a comic scene, but it 
was interrupted by another between the fat man and the ~ 
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He had calculated on making his breakfast on the half of a fowl, 
which he had deposited in one of the pockets of the dili 

Unluckily, the dog had smelt the provision during the night, and 
as his position on the knees of his mistress brought him on a level 
with the larder, he had taken advantage of it to make an excellent 
meal at our ship-owner’s expense. ‘This accident, which amused 
us much during breakfast, gave rise to a revival of the argument 
concerning the dog’s right to a place in the coach ; and the coach- 


man being called in, decided, after hearing both sides, that the 


dog should be intrusted to the husband, and finish his- journey on 
the roof. 


“« This point being settled, and peace restored, we resumed 
eur seats.” P. 82, 


A curious precis of the life of a Frenchman whose volubilit 
of principle sets our “ Vicar of Bray” at defiance, will afford the 
reader the best clue to unravel the conduct of the French vation 
at the present period: ex uno disce omnes. 


<< ¢ The family relationship which unhappily subsists between me 
and M. Francis N——., has enabled me to obtain the knowledge 
of some facts respecting him, which I think it my duty to com- 
municate to the upright magistrate on whose piety he secks to 
impose. 

ce ‘ N——— succeeded his father in the office of door-keeper at the 
Chatelet, which he was obliged to sell on account of misconduct. 

«In 1788, he contrived, I know not how, to get himself nomi- 
nated to the assembly of the Notables, having purchased the office 
of mayor in a remote part of the country, though he never paid 
more paid more than the register’s fee. 

‘¢* M. de Brienne, who was understood to purchase votes in that 
assembly, did not condescend to bargain. for his; he therefore 
sided against the court. | 

** ¢ His declamations and pamphlets in favour of the Tiers not 
having accomplished his object of becoming a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, he became a broker of intrigue—an agent 
of sedition; his house was a rendezvous of popular commotion ; 
he obtained a considerable allowance to keep open-house in his 

faubourg ; and received the honourable denomination of the Am- 
phitryon of the rabble. 

‘“‘* He was president of the first club; and the country is in- 
debted to him for the ingenious institution of the Knitters, at the 
head of which he placed the celebrated 7/éroigne de Mericourt. 

«In 1793 he procured a passport of removal beyond the law, 
to visit the emi of Coblentz, whom the Committee of Publi¢ 
Safety had assigned to his special superintendence. 

“ « Denounced as an a¢complice of Bazire and Chabot, he saved 
himself by accepting from Robespierre a secret mission, the object 
of which I was never able to ascertain. si - 
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_. ©On the 9th of Thermidor he escaped from imminent peril by 
delivering up to Courtois the papers of his infamous patron. 

“ ¢ On the 13th of Vendemaire he was charged with the organi. 
zation of that terrible phalanx composed of the destroyers ‘of 
Lyons, the incendiaries of La Vendée, the robbers of Marseilles 
and the drowners of Nantes. 

“« ¢ Under,the Directory he opened an office in which all the bar. 

gains were managed, all the grants awarded, and all the depreda. 
tions organized, which signalized that disgraceful epoch. 
_ “A commission was appointed to examine his accounts, and he 
was on thé point of holding his office in a galley, when. the 18th 
Fructidor set him afloat again, and he obtained an important ap- 
pointment. 7 

“ ¢ T was arrested about this time, in coming out of a house, the 
mistress of which was supposed to have connexions of more than 
one kind with N : he sold me my liberty for two thousand 
Louis-d’ors, and at the same time signed another order for my -re- 
imprisonment in twenty-four hours; but I did not wait so long to 
put myself out of his reach. 

“** It was the destiny of this man always to find safety in the 
storms of a revolution., That of the 18th Brumaire came jin the 
very crisis of time to stop the effect.of a decree of the Directory 
for bringing him to trial. 

‘** Our republican of 1793 having become, under the imperial 
government, the most active agent of tyranny, carried off the 
prize of base and abject adulation, which, considering the com- 

tition, was certainly not an easy matter. 

‘« ¢« Gifted with an extraordinary talent for digesting the ideas of 
others, he proved in 1812, in a pamphlet not destitute of a certain 
kind of eloquence, that the campaign of Russia was next to the 
war of Spain, the most splendid conception of the human mind, 
In February 1814, he demonstrated equally well, that the invasion 
of France was the most fortunate of possible events, and that this. 
land of fire could not fail to consume the enemies who had dared 
to cover her soil. 

«¢ The events of the $lst of March, of which he was the fitst 
informed in the department to which he had been sent on a mis 
sion from the Emperor, operated a sudden revolution in his prin- 
ciples and ideas. He was no sooner acquainted with the fall of 
Napoleon, than he hoisted the white cockade at the three corners 
of his hat, and covered the imperial placards he had issued the 
preceding evening, with printed protestations of his inviolable de 
votion to the august family of the Bourbons 

“«¢ From that day, he has constantly besieged all the cabinets 
—all the antichambers; and I am credibly assured that he ever 
attends mass.”” P, 141. 


And we have no doubt that he is at this very moment shoul 
vive Cempereur with all the vehemence of versatile rosqernnign: : 
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‘should the goddess of reason be again installed in her ancient 


temple of Egalité, under the auspices of her high priest Carnot, 
we are assured that our friend will be amoung the first to offer 
her his adhesion. ‘This harlequinade of principle ‘would be 


vastly entertaining to the distant spectators, could it be even in 


contemplation separated from that horrible tragedy of devasta- 
tion and blood, for the repetition of which on the grand theatre 
of the continent, such dreadful notes of preparation are now 
sounding in our ears. é. ri 

We are presented in another part of the work with a very 
characteristic account of an old baron of the name of D’A 
ville, a very worthy gentleman of Bigorre, who had the good for- 
tune to escape uninjured during the stormy and tempestuous times 
of the revolution under the shelter of a little chateau:in the 
country. He arrives at Paris after an absence of twenty-five 
years, with the most unshaken resolution to reckon for nothing 
the quarter of a century which.had elapsed during his absence, 
nor for the total change of society and manners to which its 
event had given birth. 


** His journey to Paris had a three-fold object, of ambition;. of 
interest, and of love. . ue 

‘* He wanted to obtain the Cross of Saint Louis—this was the 
object of his first proceeding.—D’ Apreville had heard that a cer. 
tain Lieutenant-general Valdeck enjoyed great favour at court; 
he recollected that the Major of his regiment had the same name: 
it is probably the same person ; it is both his duty and his interest 
to visit him. 

“ He arrives at the hotel, and is announced to the General 
under the name of Captain D’Apreville. The General appears. 
The Baron, who thinks he recognises him, is sutprised to find him 


younger than he left him; nevertheless he begins to talk of the 


regiment in which they served together, and of their ancient 
friendship. ‘ These proofs of it,’ replied the General, * arethé 
whore interesting to me, from their being addressed to the memory 
of iny father.’ i ws 
«The Baron blushed at his mistake, and made some lame ex. 
cuses respecting the rank and the high dignities which M. de Val+ 
deck had attained at his age. ‘I am still young, it is true,’ replied 
the General, « but I am old in campaigns and in wounds, and I 
have obtained all my promotion, all my decorations, on the field 
of battle.-—‘ You have defended the cause of Napoleon ??—* I 
have defended that of France, andin thislight the King my 
serviees when he honoured me with the Cross of Saint — 
* The Cross of Saint Louis has been due to me fifteen years, and 
for eight months I have solicited it in vain: it is true, I never 
served the tyrant.’—-‘ Keep your temper, my Lord Baron; justice 
shall be done you: I owe it to my father’s friendship for ae 
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contribute to it to the extent of my power: state to me briefly the 
grounds of your demand: you have emigrated, of course??— «J 
have not quitted France.’—~‘ I understand: you joined the an 
of La Vendee ??—‘ I should have done so - for the insolent 
proposition that was made to me of serving under the orders of a 
Stofflet, a park-keeper..—‘ What then did you do during the 
revolution ?’—* What does a wise man do when the plague is abroad? 
He shuts himself up. 1 shut myself up. Now the air is. pure, the 
sky serene, and here 1 am.’—I congratulate re but I do not 
see in all this a very:peremptory claim to the favour you solicit; 
yet I do not despair of obtaining it for you,—you will pass in the 
crowd.’ 

«« This affair being arranged, the Baron proceeded to the busi- 
ness of his law-suit, and repaired to the house of his council, 
whose address he had not forgotten. He entered the rue de ‘T'a- 
vanne, recognised the hotel, and inquired for M. de Coulange, 
formerly Counsellor to the Parliament of Metz, and now Advocate 
General. The porter assured him there was no person of that 
name in the house, ‘ It is very strange: this is certainly his hotel.’ 
—*‘ No, Sir; this is the house of the Justice of Peace of the ar. 
rondissement.’—* A Justice of Peace! an arrondissement! how 
this poor city is changed! There is no knowing where one is 
in it.’ The Baron was walking away as he muttered these words, 
when he met Madame de Touris, a very litigious old lady of 
his acquaintance, whom he had known in the country, and who 
was repairing to the office of the Justice of Peace to begin, by a 
refusal of arrangement, one of the forty actions she was carrying 
on at Paris, and to hear the summary of the case read over, 
D’ Apreville promised to recommend her to one of his old friends, 
counsellor of the Grand’? Chambre, whose address he was now 
seeking.—‘ My dear friend, the Grand’ Chamdre is very much to 
the potpenss when my cause is coming on in the Cour Royale.’— 
* The devil it is! why, surely that affair ought to have gone te 
the Parliament !’—* Undoubtedly, twenty-five years ago, but 
now > « Pardon me: I can never accustom myself to all these 
new names under which our ancient institutions are disguised. 
Be that as it may, the Advocate General is my particular friend, 
and [ will speak to him in your behalf it I can discover where he 
resides.” Mud. de ‘Touris was not likely to be in ignorance of the 
abode of any illustrious limb of the law; she took the Baron into 
her crazy old carriage, which was so stuffed with papers and 
parchments that it seemed an itinerant lawyer’s office, and set him 
down at the door of M. de Coulange. 

“PD Apreville was shown intothe inner office: the magistrate, 
standing with his back to the door, writing against a high desk at 
the opposite side of the room, was surprised to find himself, as he 
turned round, suddenly caught in the arms of a man whom he 
did not know, and who continued, without relaxing his hold, to 
talk of Metz, and of the Presidial Court, and of the Place on 
where 
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where they had so often dined together. M. de Coulange wa® 
compelled to undergo this inundation of tenderness, before he 
could interpese a word to tell the Baron that he was mistaken. 
¢ How, Sir! are you not M. de Coulange, Counsellor to the Par- 
liament of Metz??—-‘ That was my father.’—‘ Indeed! it is but 
twenty-five years.’—* And my age is not thirty.’—‘ And your fa- 
ther ?’—* He quitted the robe to embrace the profession® of arms, 
and I had the misfortune to lose him at the battle of Lutzen,’— 
‘It is incredible!’ said the Baron to himself: ‘ The Counsellors 
to the Parliament die in the field of battle; their children are ma- 
istrates: I shall never extricate myself from all this confusion.’ 
“« After a short explanation the Baron began to talk of his laws 
suit: it was brought in the name of a minor on an account of 
guardianship, to recover some property alienated by illegal sale. 


The outline of the matter was stated in a very luminous style; but 


when the Advocate General came to inquire into the details, he 
could not help laughing at being told that the cause was pending 
before the Parliament of Paris ten years previous to the Revolu- 
tion; that the minor, in whose name the action was brought, was 
the Baron himself; that the property in dispute had been sold as 
emigrants’ property in 1793, and that the present proprietor had 
acquired it from the eighth hand. M. de Coulange, atter having 
vainly attempted to prove to him that time and the Revolution 
had decided his cause, and that their sentence could not be re- 
called, was obliged to tell him that his action would not be ad- 
mitted in any of the Courts. The Baron rushed out in a rage, de- 
claring that he would appeal to the Council on the ground of de- 
nial of justice.” P. 154. 


‘No nation perhaps in the history of the civilized world has 
undergone in the space of twenty-five years so eutire an altera- 
tion in all those leading features which form the national cha- 


acter, The age of chivalry indeed is gone, but what has suc- 


ceeded it at the present period it is difficult to say. To the 
charms of the ancient politesse, to the brilliancy of wit, to the fas- 
cinations of manners, little appears to have succeeded but a cold 
and servile selfishness at home, and an ardent devotion to the 
cause of plunder rather than of glory abroad. Napoleon was 
adored not so much as he flattered their vanity, but as he sati- 
ated their rapacity. With one result however of this hideous 
change in the natural character of the French we have very high 
Teason to be satisfied; that it has preserved the purity of our 
own; that we return to our native shores with the dignified sim- 
plicity of our native character unencumbered with the fri 
and frivolity of avcient days, which so ill agreed with the stock 
ou which it was engrafted. 

From the extracts which we have made from the volumes before 


us, our readers will discover that they are purely French,and that 
it 
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they are an excellent repository of those anecdotes, cliaracters, 
&c. which formed the subjects of discussion at Paris before the 
storm burst nm upon it. We know of no book which will 
give him so complete a notion of the French character at the 
present moment as this litile work, and the more so, because it 
1s not the immediate object of the author to present it to a 
foreign reader; the traits therefore which he will remark are 
natural, not artificial. There are some few discussions in the 
form of dialogues upon serious subjects, which are illustrated 
with much sprightliness of remark, in the true French fashion. 
We can strongly recommend these volumes therefore to our 
readers as a source not only of much amusement, but of that 
information also which they will not readily derive from any 
other quarter. Perhaps their perusal wall furnish them with ma- 
terials. for such. reflections upon the present tremendous crisis, 
as may lead to a thorough conviction of the wisdom of those 
measures which have been adopted by the ministers of our 
country. 





— 


Arr. VI. 4 practical Treatise on the ordinary Operations of 
the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. G. S. Faber, B.D. So. 


(Concluded from page 353.) 


WE should now pass on tu the investigation of the remaining 
subjects treated of in Mr. Faber’s volume, did we not find 
(p. 69.) an attempt to establish the doctrine of sensible con- 
version upon something lke a scriptural basis, by the fol- 
lowing commentary upon St. Paul’s language in his Epistle to 
the Romans, ch. vii. 


*¢ So long as St. Paul remained in his converted state, he was 
totally unconscious of the spirituality of the law, and perceived 
not that it contained the sentence of his condemnation. While 
he was thus placed without the real law he seemed to himself 
alive ; and entertained not the slightest doubt of his havin 
merited salvation, being, as he elsewhere expresses himself, 
touching the righteousness which is in the law, Nameless *, But, 
as soon as the Holy Spirit opened his eyes, and when the command- 
ment came, attended with a clear conviction of his numerous 
breaches of it, and his utter inability to keep it; sin revived, and 
he evidently saw that he lay under sentence of death. He was 
compelled indeed to acknowledge the law to be holy, and just, 
and good; but this very excellence served only to increase his 
condemnation. ‘Though the commandment was ordained io life, 
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he found it to. be unto death; a consequence which arose, not 
from the imperfection of the law, but from the depravity of his 
own. nature. The Holy Ghost having enabled him to see the 
spirituality of the law, he then for the first time perceived that 
he was carnal, sold under sin. And so deep was the impression 
which this conviction made upon his mind, that it forced him 
to exclaim in a kind of agony : O wretched man that I am! whe 
shall deliver me from the ody of this death? Ue was now brought 
into a proper frame of mind to receive the gospel of Christ He 
siw his own manifold corruptions and the extreme sinfulness of 
his sin; he perceived that he was unable of himself to help 
himself, and that his very best deeds could not stand the scrutiny 
of him, who chargeth even his angels with folly. This conviction 
forced him to look to Christ for salvation, and to submit himself 
to the righteousness of God. The Gospel was now to him a savour 
ef life unto life; he renounced all dependence on his own good 
ness, andl humbly thanked God for the pardon held out to hinr 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Such were the varying emotions 
of St. Paul’s heart, while the great work of illumination was going 
on within him; and such (for human nature is the same in all 
ages) must be the convictions of every one, whom the Holy 
Spirit condescends to instruct.”? (P. 69.) 


We have given this passage at full length because it presents 
a fair spedimen of the style of the work itself, of the system 
which the d#tHor has adopted, and the mode of interpreting 
the sacred pages, by which he has chosen to support it. In 
a subsequent part of his treatise, he brings forward the re- 
mainder of the same chapter of the Epistle to the Romans ; 
in which, explaining it upon similar principles, be says, that 
“St. Paul has left upon record, for the edification of Chris- 
tians in all ages, a very lively and affecting description of the 
never ceasing contest between grace and nature,” which, in his 
opinion, must take place in the bosom of every true believer. 
(p. 112.) We are not aware that any part of Mr. Faber’s 
exposition of this chapter originates with himself. His com- 
mentary is, we believe, closely copied from the writings of 
those divines, who have preceded him in the same peculiar views 
of the Christian” dispensation ; and every part of it has been 
learnedly examined, and satisfactorily refuted. It is however 
necessary that such a representation should be met, and com- 
bated, as often as it is made; lest it should prevail at last, by 
the mere perseverance of its advocates; and unwary persons 
should mistake pertinacity of assertion for soundness of argument, 
and suppose the position to be at last admitted to be true, 
merely because its restatement has not always been followed by 
the proof of its falsehood. ‘ 
In the present instance, perhaps the best mode of preventing 
such 
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such an injurious result will be to recal to the recollection of 
our readers the statements of those able divines, who have already 
completely exposed the erroneous prmciples, upon which Mr, 
Faber’s comment is framed. 

Mr. Faber maintains, in common with the general opinion 
of divines of his school, that St. Paul is speaking of himself 
m this chapter; of his own feelings and convictions, of the 
conflict which was actually taking place in his own heart ; and 
unless this be admitted, the doctrine which they have built 
wpon it falls to the ground. 

On the other hand it is to be observed, that the whole stream 
of ancient authority, from the earliest fathers to the time of 
St. Austin, sets against this interpretation. Nay even St. Austin 
himself expressly and frequeutly maintained, that St. Paul was 
nut here speaking of himself; “ Though,” says Whitby, “ he was 
pleased atierward to change his opinion, and so gave occasion 
to the perverting the plain sense of the Apostle.” (Vide Whitby 
m loco.) ‘The ablest divines of our own Church also, with 
Hammond, Bull, and Whitby at their head, have not only 
asserted, but satisfactorily proved, that such an explanation of 
this chapter as Mr. Faber has chosen to adopt, will agree 
neither with the scope of the Epistle, and the context of this 
particular part of it; nor with the general tenor of St. Paul's 
writings, and the account he repeatedly gives of himself in them. 
‘The opinion of Bp. Bull, that St. Paul is neither speaking of 
himself, nor of any Christian, is precisely stated in the fol 
lowing passages. 

«« Certé que de person’ in hoc capite deseripta dicwntur, ita 
ex diametro repugnant iis, que paulo ante cap. 6. et postea 
atatim cap. 8. necnon alibi, homini regenito ab Apostolo tri 
buuntur, ut luci cum tenebris, vite cum morte, calo cum i 
feris, melius conveniat, quam his secum invicem, &c. (sect. 10, 
ch. 9. Dissert. Post. Harm. Apost. p. 62.) In hac lucta mter 
mentem et membra, inter conscientiam et carnem hominis sub 
lege constiluti, et gratia Evangelicd destituti (Pi1GURATE QUIDEM 
et in propré persona ) magnificentissimis verbis describenda pergit 
Apostolus usque ad finem Capitis.”” (Harm. Apost. Dissert. Post. 
ch. 9. p. 60, GI. 

Supported therefore by such authority, and referring our 
readers to the works of the excellent authors whose names 
we have mentioned, as well as to those of many of more mo- 
dern date, in learning, ability, aud painful study of the Sacred 
Volume not unworthy to rank with them; we de not hesitate 
to affirm, that St. Paul is not speaking of himself, nor of the ue 
converted state of any Christian, (if, in conformity with Mr 
Faber’s language, we must use such a phrase) but generally ba 
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the ¢eotidifion of man, whether Jew or Gentile, before he is 
fiade a partakter m the privileges of the Christian covenant, 
The whole passage does not describe “ the varying émotions 
6f the Christiun’s heart,” while Mr. Faber’s supposed work of 
Hiemimation is goiig on within hin; nor ay subsequent con- 
flict bétween grace and nature, m the hedrt of the regenerate » 
but that depréssing slavery, under which man by nature’ is held 
fo his’ passions 3 which 
Wission of déeds condemned by his conscience, and thought 
they cannot wholly close his heart agamst a knowledge of the 
difference between good and evil, make even that knowledge # 
source of torment, by inducing him’ perpetually to act in op- 
position to thé dictates of reason, and his own sense of duty. 
The controversy which has beén built upon’ this severely com 
tested passage, this is not thé place to mvestigate farther; we 
fully coincide with the following sentiment of the learned Com~ 
mientafor concerning it ; 


“ It is as great an instance of the force of prejudice, and: the heat 


of opposition to pervert the plainest truths as can be happily 


produced; for I think nothing can be more evident, and unqués- 
tionably true than this, that the Apostle doth not here speak im- 
self in his own person, or in the staté hé was’ thén in.” ( 

in’ Loco.) 


We trust then that we may now be allowed fo vindicate the 
character of St. Paul from so rude an attack: we' verily che 
that he never was in that desperate state of corruption. and 
extreme sinfulness, under which Mr. Faber represents him to 
labour ; but that his own account of himself may be believed, 
that, even when living as a Jew, he was “ blameless as touching, 


- the righteousness which is in the law ;” and that, after he was c 


unto the knowledge and the faith of Jesus Christ, he dived holly, 
righteously and unblameably, (1 Thess. ii. 10.) and ¢ 
with perfect safety rejoice in thé testimony of his eonstience. 
(2 Cor. i. 12.) We believe also, that he never appealed on’ any’ 
occasion to the sensible operations of the Holy irit wpon hig 
heart; nor to the emotions and convictions which he felt, while 
the great work of illumination wee one on withitt him ; nor 
| bosom, for evidence of 
bis Conversion: but that He taught'others, what he verily’ knev 
himself’; that, Having’ recéived’ the Holy Ghost at babel, 
became both him and them to usé the power then grafted ; 
and that’ the Holiness of their’ lives was the only proof of their’ 
having rightly’ employed it, to which they could safely appeal. 
readers thén will alidw’ us’ now to take it for a, that 
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an example of sensible conversion, in his sense of the term ; and 
that his opinions must after all stand as they can, without the 
powerful support of apostolic authority. Before however we 
quit the subject, it may be necessary to guard some part of our 
statement against misinterpretation. We have maintained, that 
Mr. Faber is not justified in supposing St. Paul, m the passage 
under consideration, to speak of any mward struggle, which 
takes place in the heart of the true Christian, and-proves the 
reality of his conversion ; but we do not mean to assert, that 
the true Christian is free from all struggles: we know that he 
is subject to temptation, and must strive against it; that the 
old man though subdued, is not destroyed ; that it remains eveu 
in the regenerate, and will at times arise, and endeavour to 
regain the mastery; so that the labour, the work of salvation 
is never ended but with life. But as this is a struggle wholly 
different from that which Mr. Faber describes as a test of 
eonversion, we trust that we shall not be understood to have 
argued against its existence, while endeavouring to refute the 
notion of the author of the “ Practical Treatise.” 

As if conscious that he had gone rather too far, he deems 
it right to introduce a salvo in the following sentence, for those 
who cannot feel all that be has led them to expect. 


“We are not indeed to imagine that the sincerity of a man’s 
conyersion is to be estimated by the strength of his feelings. 
The converted profligate will naturally be more deeply sensible 
of those stings, which a consciousness of the violated law in- 
flicts upon the soul, than the decent moral man, who begins te 
suspect the safety of relying upon his own righteousness.”—* But 
men of all temperaments must be thoroughly convinced of their 
own exceeding vileness.” P. 71. 


How different is this from the temperate and discriminating 
language of sound divinity. It is undoubtedly tue, that every 
converted profligate will be deeply sensible of the stings of 
repentance. But the repentance of the profligate Christian, is 
not to be confounded with that change which took place im 
hus heart, when he was first admitted into the family of God, 
It may indeed be called a conversion ; it may m some cases be 
a sensible one, as to the time when it took place; for some 
external circumstance may be permitted by the good providence 
of God to be the immediate cause of his awaking to a seuse 
of his dangerous state: but it is not that change, of which 
our blessed Lord spake to Nicodemus; unless repentance, and 
regeneration by water and the spirit, are synonimous terms. 

[tis also true, that every sincere and humble Christian must 
be sensible of the deficieucy of his own services, and must_ 
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know that he is very far short of perfection, even in his best 
actions ; but surely it is not necessary for such a person “ to be 
thoroughly convinced of Ais own exceeding vileness,” (p. 72.) 
nor to “ perceive himself to be a miserable, helpless, undone 
sinner ;” (p. 74.) nor will even the authority of the pious 
Beveridge (p. 73.) justify the Christian in calling his best actions 


sins: because the Holy Scriptures assure us, ‘that such actions . 


are well pleasing in the sight of God (1 John iii. 22.) aud there- 
fore cannot be sins. ‘To rely upon Christian good works, 
as in themselves meriting salvation, is impious presumption ; 
but to sink them to the level of sins, is weakness, or affectation. 
No good purpose can be answered by such an abuse of lan- 
guage; which may lead carnal men to Antinoimianism, and 
weak minds to despair; and must teach alt to look rather to 
their feelings, than their actions, as the test of their being in a 
state of salvation. 

Having asserted the necessity of some inward and sensible 
illumination, which will discover to the Christian his own 
vileness and incapacity ; and described it in terms well calculated 
to sow the seeds of enthusiasm; the author proceeds to water 
them in the next chapter, which is entitled “ A description of 
two different classes of men, whose understandings are en- 
lightened, while their hearts remain unaffected.” We have first 
a highly coloured picture of the terrible state of certain persons, 
who are so far enlightened that they know what is the will 
of God and are fully conscious of their own guilt in disobeying 
it; though 

“ Sin still reigns triumphant in their hearts, and they inwardly 
abhor that law, which strikes at the very existence of their idol.’’ 


_(p. 79.) They hate that mode of salvation which rg rer the 


dereliction of sin; their understandings are convinced, but theif 
hearts remain untouched. ‘They see the danger of sin, ‘but they 
love it and cleave to it; they perceive the necessity of a life of 
holiness, but they detest and abhor it. Like the devils they be- 
lieve and tremble; but like them also, they fight indignantly 
against the Lord and his Christ. Even the ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master's crib; but they are dead to every sense of 
gratitude ; they consider God in the light of a tyrant, who seeks 
to deprive them of their dearest enjoyments.”” P. 82. 


It will be—aunecessary to produce farther specimens 
of such language as this: we shell only ask the author two 
plain questions, and leave the whole passage to the unbiassed 
judgment of every well informed-Christian. First, where does 
he tind such doctrines taught by the Church of England? As 
he has undertaken to exhibit: her sentiments. plainly and fairly, 


it becomes him to state where she has held such language as 
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we have already, quoted. Secondly, he has declared im terms 
as forcible as he could pen, that without the assistauce of the 
Holy Spirit a Christian must remain in “ utter iguosauce of bie 
own corruption.” (p. 59.) He has also told us,, that it is to 
the furtber aid of the same Spirit that he must be indebted for 
that change of heart, that renovation of the will and affections, 
witheut which he cannot “ be reclaimed from the love of sin 
and converted to the love uf God.” (p. 97.). Are we then te 
suppose, that the wretches, who are described above, are en- 
lightened by, the Holy Ghost, merely to. make then» miserable? 
Are we to impute it to the blessed Spirit. of God, that He 
purposely gives, these unhappy persons so much knowledge as 
will awaken their fears; at the same time that he withholds that 
farther assistance, which would make their knowledge avail- 
able to their salvation? Such may have been the opinion of 
Bishop Reynolds when he taught, that “ the power of, the word 
towards. wicked men is seen, in affrighting them ;” that “ there 
is a spirit of bondage, anda savour of death, as well as.a. spirit 
of. life and liberty which goeth along with the word,” (p. 82.) 
but such is wot the doctrine of the Church of England, nor is 
she to be charged wath. the, errors, of. an, individual, merely 
because he has, held a distinguished station in the ministry; 
Mr. Faber disclams. the revolling and horrible dogmas. of 
Calvin; be, admits not.of an, reversible decree of exclusion ; 
(pref. p. 14.) and teaches us that all who will may, be saved: 
let him then consider the consequences, which necessarily re 
sult from his own positions. Lf a Christian cannot, turn and 
prepare himself for good works and calling upon Ged without 
some special grace ; and if this grace is in any instance purposely. 
withheld, although at the same time the understanding: is so far 
illuminated as to perceive the necessity of a life of holiness; 
to this it must be owing, that while “ the awakened, conscience 
is. uemblingly alive to every touch ; while. it perceives:the ne 
cessity of repentance, and acknowledges the obligatiow laid upon 
all true believers to take up their cross and follow Christ; the 
will and the affeetions are wanting.” (p. 86.) The wretched 
- state of such a person therefore must be attributed to a purpose, 
if not a decree of ‘exclusion on the part of him, who, as if to 
prevent the possibility of an opinion being maintained 'so de- 
rogatory to his honour, has been graciously pleased to declare, 
that he is not willing that any should perish. And, as if to 
render such persons more muserable, we are taught by Mr. 
Faber, that the Holy Spirit will shew them their danger, but 
will not enable them to avoid it. If there is any real ditference 
between this state, and that ef the reprobate, whom. Calvin 
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would have called vials of wrath filled for destruction, let the 
author shew at: to our understan lings his system seems to be 
marked with the errors of Calvinism, without possessing its 
consistency. . ¥ Fi 

‘Te second class of persons whom he describes-are those, 
who though they know the will of God through the help. of 
the Holy Spirtt, yet “ derive no pleasure from paying obe- 
dience to it, and are not interested in its precepts as they could 
wish to be.” (p. 91.) ‘ Their condition,” he adds, “ is doubt- 
less uncomfortable, but yet very far (l apprehend) from being 
dangerous.” P. ge. 

We certainly believe that there are many such ns; and 
that the uncomfortable state in which they are placed, arises 
principally, if not entirely, from their having been taught to 
judge of their spiritual condition from their feelings, rather 
than their conduct. When they hear others describe rapturous 
sensations, to which they are strangers; and are taught by some 
more zealous than discreet pastor, that when the Holy Spirit 
really operates upon the human soul, that soul will be as sen. | 
sible of his presence as the body is of the air which blows 
upon it; they ovaturally begin to fear that they are as yet devoid. 
of that spiritual influence which is essential to their salvation 5 
and are thus cut off at once from that source of joy and comfort, 
which the testimony of a good conscience would otherwise 
prove to them. 

Such persons certainly require comfort ; and it becomes those, 
who have unwisely awakened such unprofitable doubts ‘and 
unfounded alarms in their minds, to allay them as speedily as 
they may, even though the consistency of their own doctrine 
may suffer from the attempt. We shall therefore make no 
objection to the consoling exhortation with which this chapter 
is concluded. The author doubtless knows whom he-is ad- 
dressing ; and wé'trust that he feels it his duty to pour oil and 
wine into the’ wounds, which such a system as he has undertaken 
to advocate must too often inflict. 

In the fourth chapter Mr. Faber treats of the “ influence of 
the Holy Spirit upon the will;” and this gives him an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the doctrine of regeneration, which, iu com- 
mon with Mr. Simeon and other divines of He! ne poo he 
considers to be a process separate from and wholly independent 
of baptism; a work-of the Holy Spirit upon the heart, which 
takes place at an indefinite time, and is evidenced by mee 
intertial struggles and emotions, ending at last in the pre 
of good resolutions over evil desires, and a consequent change 
both im the disposition aud conduct. We would willingly “* 
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the author’s view of this important doctrine clearly before 
our readers; but so much confusion and ambiguity prevail 
_ throughout the chapter, that we scarcely dare to ‘hope that we 

have succeeded. 

He first asserts, in the words of Archbishop Tillotson, that 
* when this good resolution does effectually prevail, and makes a 
real change both iw the temper of a man’s mind, and in the course 
of his lite, then, and not defure, he is said to be regenerate.” 
(p. 105.) But atter having thus, as it appears, clearly defined 
the time, at which regeneration may be said to take place; he 
tells us that ‘there is a never ceasing conflict in the bosom of every 
true Christian, between two principles diametrically opposite to 
each other:” (p. 111.) and to illustrate and confirm this po- 
sition, he appeals to the language of St. Paul, (Rom. vii. 15.) 
which we have already proved to bear no reference at all to 
the case of the Christian at any period of his life. Again, in page 
120, we are told, that this conflict “ affords to every man a 
very useful test of his regeneracy.” First then, regeneration is 
representated to be the result of the effectual prevalence of the 
good principle over the evil one ; secondly, it is declared that 
the coutlict between these two principles w// never cease; in 
which case, we presume, the good can never effectually prevail, 
nor regeneration, the result of this prevalence ever take place: 
thirdly, this never ceasing conflict is to be considered us a 
very useful test of regeneracy. Quorsum hee tam putida? Can 
the struggle, which must cease before a particular effect be 
produced, be itself unceasing ? Or can its very continuance be 
a test of the existence of an effect, which cannot take place 
until it ceases? We gladly escape from such endless incon- 
gistencies and contradictions, 


* Qua signa sequendi 
‘¢ Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error.’’ 


We have already fully proved in our review of Mr. Simeon’s 
pamphlets, that regeneration, in the sense of the Church, takes 
place at baptism; Mr. Faber's view of it therefore cannot be 
reconciled with that doctrine which she teaches, and which he 
is engaged to exhibit. It is unnecessary to dwell upon his quota- 
tions either from Tillotson or Hopkins. We are well aware that 
the term regeneration has been very loosely and unguardedly 
used by many divines, who were yet as far from holding the 
opinions of Mr. Faber aud Mr. Simeon upon the subject of 
baptism, as any of those writers, who, with a view of resisting 
such errors, have endeavoured to confine the word to its precise 
technical meaning. Whether this was the case with the writers he 


hus referred to, is a question which we are not concerned to aa- 
swet, 
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swer, and we should here dismniss the subject, did we not find the 
‘author, m a note appended to page 106, attempting in rather a 
novel manner to prove, that his opinions do not differ from those 
of the Church. His first argument is drawn from the language 
used by our reformers in the Homily for Whit-Sunday, where, 
because he finds the following passage, “ Such is the power of 
the Holy Ghost to regenerate men, and as it were to bring them 
forth anew, so that they shall be nothing like the men they were 
before,” he rather hastily concludes that they “clearly speak of 
regeneration as taking place in adudt subjects, and therefore de 
not attach it necessarily and in the way of cause and effect to 
baptism.” ‘Lo this it might be deemed a sufficient auswer, that 
the reformers were speaking of the first converts to christianity, 
who were baptised when adu/ts, and therefore regenerated when 
adults. But when we consult the Homily itself, it appears at 
once evident, that the author of it here uses regeveration in the 
strict and proper meaning of the term, as the spiritual grace of 
baptism. For the whole passage which Mr. Faber quotes is used 
by the author of the Homily as an illustration of our Saviour’s lan- 
guage to Nicodemus, and forms a part of his reflections upon the 
hesitation with which this doctrine, concerning the regeneration 
of man by the inward working of the Holy Ghost at baptism, was 
received by the Jewish ruler. Having described the effect pro- 
duced by the introduction of a new principle into the heart when 
aman is born again of water and the spirit, the Homily proceeds; 


“Such is the power of the Holy Ghost to regenerate men, and 
as it were to bring them forth anew, so that they shall be nothing 
like the men that they were before. Neither doth he think it sufli- 
cient inwardly to work the spiritual and new birth of man, unless 
he do also dwell and abide in him.” 


Had Mr. Faber added this latter sentence to that with which 
he has clused his quotation, it might not have answered his pur- 
pose so well; but it would have given a clearer view of the doc- 
trine of the Homily, and one reconcileable, without the need of 
re casuistry, to the language of our Church in her authorized 
orms, 

For there isa careful distinction between the first reception of 
the Holy Ghost by the Christian, when he is born of water and 
the spirit, and those subsequent effects produced by the continual 
indwelling of the same spirit in his heart. But whatever seem- 
ing support he may derive from detached passages of the Homi- 
lies, which, when separated from that chain of fog of 
which they form a part in the original, may easily be made to 
favour opinions never in the contemplation of their writer ; yet, 


80 definite and clear is the language of the Liturgy, that it as not 
susceptible 
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pusceptible of such a process. In order therefore to prove, that 
our reformers could not possibly mean what they have therein 
plainly, positively, aud repeatedly asserted; the author employs 
the following argument, built upon the declaration in the Cate. 
chism, that the two sacraments are “ generally necessary to sal. 
vation.” 


“ Since our Lerd asserts that regeneration is absolutely necessary 
to salvation, if our reformers had believed that the inward spiritual 
grace was altogether inseparadte from the outward visible sign, they 
must have maintained that baptism was not merely generally, but 
indispensably, necessary to our entering into the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” P.107. note. . 


The Church defines a sacrament to consist essentially of two 
parts, the outward visible sign, and the inward spiritual grace: 
when then she declares that baptism is a sacrament, she asserts 
that both these parts are always to be found init. Our reform- 
ers must therefore have believed that the inward spiritual grace 
is inseparable from the outward visible sign ; so that the latter, 
when duly administered, and faithfully received, will always con- 
yey the former. Viewing baptism im this hght, as a sacrament 
conveying the inward and spiritual grace of regeneration, she 
teaches us that it is generally necessary to salvation ; that is, the 
regular established mode + urease that great privilege, being 
by means of baptism, it must never be neglected. 

She does not declare that it is absolutely necessary, because 
from hence it would follow, that none could be saved without 
it ; and that all, whom unavoidable circumstances have precluded 
from partaking in it, must be lost: but she certainly means that 
it is indispensab/y necessary, when it can be had; and that he 
who can be baptized, and will not, has no more reason to look 
for regeneration, than he has to expect the production of any 
‘other effect, independently of its proper cause. 

The sacrament necessarily conveys the inward Grace of which 
jt is the outward sign, when properly administered, unless the 
unworthiness of the recipient prevent it; and then to him it be 
comes no sacrament at all. In the case therefore of infants, 
regeneration is infallibly conveyed by baptism ; and the Church 
feels justified in asserting of thens, that, if they die before the 
commission of actual sin, they are undoubtedly saved. In the 
case of adults she presumes not to determine so positively, be- 
cause the secrets of the heart are known to God alone, and He 
only seeth the real intention of the baptized party; but, uuless 
this be hypocritical or sinister, she doubts not that the full spi- 
ritual benefit of this sacrament is in every case conveyed, 


When then she teaches in her catechism, that the sacraments 
are 
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ave generally necessary to salvation, her object certaioly is to im- 
press upon the mind of the catechumen his obligation to receive 
them, wot to weaken its force: and the ouly reason that can be 
given for her use of a qualified term is, that she contemplates a 
case, where the vald sacraments may not be to be had; and 
she wishes neither to lay a stumbling block in the way of weak 
consciences, ner to open a door for the continuance of that er- 
ror, which has induced the Romish Church to admit the strauge 
unscriptural auowaly of lay bapusm. 

Aud now we would offer a few words upon the attempt to set 
the language of our Saviour in opposition to that of our Church, 
for the purpose of making the latter mean what it cannot, by any 
fair interpretation, be brought to siguify. 

Our reformers were too well structed in the Scriptures to 
draw up their formularies in such a way as to become obnoxious 
to the charge either of talking nonsense, or of teaching for doc- 
trines what our blessed Lord did not teach. Such is the dilemma 
to which this author would reduce them, in order to force their 
support of his own system. But the net which he has privily laid 
for others, will unless we mistake catch himself. He admits 
that our Saviour asserted regeneration to be absolute/y necessary 
to salvation. Where then did he make this assertion? Where he 
said, except a man be born of water and the spirit he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Either therefore our Sa- 
viour, when he declared both water and the spirit to be necessary 
in producing the new birth of a Christian, meant that water was 


not necessary; or Mr. Faber is convicted ot having garbled his 


words, and misrepresented his meaning. Utrum horum mavis? 
Having, as we think, satisfactorily shewn, that neither the 
werds of the Homilies, nor of the Catechism, will fayly bear 
the meaning which Mr. Faber attempts to attach to them, the 
conclusions which he has drawn from them must fall of course. 
But even if the language of the Homilies had been ambiguous ; 
even if the phrase quoted from the catechism was less clear 
than it is, stall, ay the doctrine of the baptismal offices is so’ pre- 
cise, we conceive that Mr. Faber is better acquaimted with the 
rules of interpretation than to suppose, that documents convey 
ing by themselves a clear and intelligibie sense, are to be under- 
stood by comparing them with those which are of more doubtful 
meaning. We have heard of obscurum per lucidius; but obscu- 
rum per obscurius is, we presume, a rule which will fiud advo- 
cates in that school only, to which Mr. Faber has attached bim- 
self. However, by the application perhaps of this notable rule 
to the present subject, he has discovered that the Church has 
made a distinction between sacramental regenerauon and real 
regeneration ; and that in her baptismal service the former is 


hoped, 
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huped, in the “ judgment of charity, to be the /alter ; just as St. 
Paul, in his epistles, is wont to address a whole Church, as if 
every oue of its members were indisputable heirs of salvation.” 
(Note ut supra.) From what part of the baptismal office Mr. 
Faber has obtained this novel view of the subject he has forborne 
to inform us: it is not we presume from the following declara- 
tion of the Minister, “ Seeing now, dearly beloved, that this 
child is regenerate ;” vor from the following expression of thanks- 
giving, “ We yield thee hearty thanks most merciful Father that 
at hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spi- 
vit ;” nor from the office for the baptism of adults, im which she 
mstructs the minister to pray unto God for the parties whom he 
has just baptized, that, “ being novo born again, and made heirs 
of everlasting salvation, through our Lord Jesus Christ, they 
may continue his servants,” &c. But upon this subject we will 
trespass no longer on the patience of our readers; we challenge 
Mr. Faber to produce a single passage, either from Scripture, or 
the language of our Church, which will justify his idea of two 
regenerations, the one formal, and the other real; or prove that 
such a distinction was ever contemplated. 

The attempt to iflustrate this novel fancy by a reference to the 
language of St. Paul, 1s not more successful than the argument 
which it was brought forward to support. We maintain, how- 
ever, it may startle those who think with Mr. Faber, that, in 
the judgment of the Church, every baptized person is at his bap- 
tism “ indisputably made an heir of salvation ;” that, while he 
continues a member of the Church, he still retains this privilege, 
although he may finally forfeit his mheritance by sin. We are 
not referred to any particular passage, in which St. Paul has ad- 
dressed “a whole Church as if every one of its members were 
indisputable heirs of salvation.” But the apostle well knew the 
privileges conferred by that covenant, into which God vouchsafes 
to receive us at baptism ; and therefore would not have hesitated 
to use the expressions attributed to him, even in their strict lites 
ral meaning. For he was able to make a distinction between 
heirship and possession; betweeu the situation of him who may 
plead a conditional title to salvation, and him who is actually 
and irreversibly invested with it: the former may be called an 
heir of salvation, but the latter is something more. Again we 
are told that “ whether the subjects of baptism have rea//y been 
renewed by the Holy Spirit must be determined by their future 
conduct.” (Note ut supra.) But the Church positively declares 
that they have been renewed, and makes the certainty of this re- 
newal an argument for the necessity of their leading the rest of 
their lives according to this beginning. ‘Their future conduct, 
therefore, is not to determme whether they have been made par 
takers 
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takers of the-Holy Spirit, but whether they have made a proper 
use of his gifts. ‘The last attempt to disprove the efficacy of bap- 
tism, is made in the following statement of the cases of Corne. 
jius and Simon. 


“In fact, if we maintain that regeneration is so inseparable from 
baptism, that every baptised person is enerets, and that every un- 
baptised person is wnregenerate; we shall be compelled to maintain 
that the desont Cornelius was absolutely in the gall of bitterness 
until he was baptised, while the baptised sorcerer Simon was a trul 
regenerate Christian, notwithstanding he is declared by Peter to 
have neither lot nor part in the Holy Spirit.” Note. 4’. 108, ut 
supra. . 


We wholly deny the inference. The devout Cornelius cer- 
tainly was not in the gall of bitterness until he was baptised ; nor 
is the general state of man before baptism described by this 
phrase in Scripture. St. Peter says of Simon that he was yet in 
the gall of vitterness, because he was convicted of actual and 
cross sinfulness of intention, He partook of baptism with the 
most sinister view, and his conduct proved it: therefore St. Pe- 
ter was at once enabled to determine, that he had rendered his 
baptism of no effect by his unworthy receiving of it, and was yet 
inthe bond of iniquity. Nothing can exceed the folly and dans 
ger of attempting to establish a doctrine of gencral application 
upon inferences drawn from extreme cases. In fact, neither can 
the case of Cornelius prove that baptism is unnecessary, nor can 
that of Simon shew that it is a mere initiatory rite, unaccompa- 
nied by divine grace. ‘They are both extreme cases, and no ge- 
neral rule can safely be framed by them. But we think that even 
Mr. Faber must allow, when he coolly reconsiders the subject, 
that the sending St. Peter ona special mission to baptise Corne- 
lius proves more for the indispensable necessity, and spiritual 
advantages of baptism, when it can be had, than any distortion 
of his case, or even an artful comparison of it with that of the 
sorcerer Simon, can establish agamst it. 

Mr. Faber concludes this note, upon which we have felt it 
necessary to dwell so long, by strongly recommending to his 
readers four sermons by Bishop Hopkins on the doctrine of re- 
generation, which seem to have been his guides. We trust that 
after our exposition of the mistakes into which he bas been led, 
our readers will have no inclination to travel in the same road, 
But, if they will take a shorter and a safer direction than Bishop 
Hopkins will give them, let them study one discourse of Water. 
land on the same subject ; which, though it must be decidedly 
opposed to the treatise of Bishop Hopkins, does nevertheless 
present a complete exposition of the doctrine, as taught in re 
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ture, and maintained by the Church of England. His state 
ments uever have been and uever can be refuted. 

When Mr. Simeon boldly asserted that baptism is a mere rite, 
and thus degraded it from the rank which the Church had as. 
signed it, as one of the two sacraments generally necessary to 
salvation ; he deserved at least the credit of having made a clear 
and manly avowal of ins opinions ; which, however irreconcile- 
able with the doctrines of the Church which he was solemnly 
pledged to support, he had not left us to surmise from ambigu. 
ous hints or far-fetched inferences. Mr. Faber has not deserved 
the same praise. Tle has made vo open avowal; on the cou- 
trary, i his text he has contented himself with puzzling his read- 
ers, and has committed to a note his efforts to mislead them. 
How far be may bave succeeded we know not; but if any of 
these, who have hitherto thought highly of this author as a spirié 
tual iastructor, should chance to cast their eyes upon these pages, 
they may perhaps be mduced in future neither to trust implicitly 
to him orto his Magnus Apollo, Bishop Hopkins. We mtreat 
them if they value the truth rather to try the doctrine of the 
Charch by her owo words; not as quoted in scraps and fragments 
by those who have a system to support, but as they stand in her 
own authorized formulaties, the Homilies, Articles, and Liturgy. 
Wheu they have compared her definition of a sacrament in the 
Articles, with her explanation of baptism in the Catechism, and 
with the whole tenour of her three offices for the administration 
of it, we are in good hope that they will agree with us, that this 
‘€ Practical Exposition” does not exhibit the plain doctrme of 


the Scriptures aud the Church of Englaud, whatever may have . 


been the wish or endeavour of its author. 

I» this chapter, as well as in other parts of his treatise, Mr. 
Faber, rather unadvisedly as we think, bas imputed Pelagian and 
other heretical notions to those who may be inclined to question 
the soundness of his doctrmes. In page 115 for instance, we are 
told of persons, who, not having experienced the never-ceasing 
conflict which Mr. Faber considers to be a useful test of regene- 
Tay, 

“* Readily adopt the Pelagian notion, that repentance is always in 
their own power, and scoff at the sober decision of our Church, 
that ‘ the condition of man is such, that he cannot turn and prepare 


himself by his own natural strength and good works to faith and 
calling upon God*.”” P. 115. 


How often must we remind this author of the necessity of 
drawing the line of distinction between the state of the natural 
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man, and that of the Christian ; and request him to refrain from 
using language te deserbe the latter, which was originally spoken 
of the former. 

The tenth article treats of the situation of man after the fall of 
Adam, and declares that, in this his natural unregenerate’ state, 
he has no power “ to turn and prepare himself, &c.” But the 
Christian is made partaker of the Holy Ghost at. his baptism, and 
therefore has the necessary power given him ; and, by the pro- 
per use of it, he can at.all times turn unto God if he will. The 
notion then that repentance is always in the Christian’s power, 18 
strietly scriptural; we speak not here of extreme cases, we enter 
not into the question of the validity of a death-bed: repentance, 
but referring to the general case of Christians, we have fittle he- 
sitation in saying, that did they not possess this power, every ex- 
hortation to repentance which the Scriptures contain would be 
little less than mockery. In the course of this treatise we are 
frequently referred by the author to the Homilies; we now re- 
commend to his attention the following passage from the Homily 
on Repentance, as a useful illustration of “ the sober decision of 


our Church,” respecting the condition and the duties of a Chris- 
than. 


“ Now doth he (the prophet Joel) add unto. this.doctrine of ex- 
hortation certain godly reasons, which he doth ground upon the 
nature. and property of God, and whereby he doth teach that true 
repentance ¢an never be unprofitable or unfruitful. For as in all 
other things men’s hearts do quail and faint if they. once’ perceive 
that they travail in vain; even: so. most’ especially in this; matter 
must we take heed, and beware that we suffer not ourselves to be 
persuaded that all that we do is but labour lost: for thereof either 
sudden desperation doth arise, or a licentious boldness to sin, which. 
at length bringeth unto desperation. Lest any such thing then. 
should happen unto them, he doth certify them of the grace and, 
goodness of God, who is always most ready to receive them into 


favour aguim, that turn speedily urtto him.’? Hom. P. 451. Edit. 
Oxon 1802. 


It is true that the same Homily says ‘that 


‘“¢ We must beware and take heed that we do in no wise think in 
our hearts, imagine, or believe, that’ we are able to repent aright, 
or to turn effectually unto the Lord by our own might and strength.” 
Hom. P. 454. 


_ But the question 1s not at present whence.the strength is de- 
rived, but whether Christians possess it; for if they do, repent- 
ance is always in their own power, and the language of the tenth 
article is by no means in contradiction to such an opinion. Mr, 
Faber stigmatizes it as a Pelagian notion; were then the framer ¢ 
o 
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of our Homilies Pelagians? Before he again hazards the use of 
these hard words, we-recommend him to consider how far he 
may wish to subject himself to the following severe but dignified 
censure, which a similar indiscretion of Parzus drew from the 
pen of the learned Bishop Bull. 


‘ 


“ Quod addidit Parwus de Juliano Pelagiano, vereor ne eo fine 
ab ipso dictum fuerit, ut hinc odium sententix nostre apud impe- 
ritos conciliaret ; quasi scilicet monstrosus esset quidam fortus ab 
insigni aliquo Heresiarcha in lucem primum editus. Sed hujus 
schol disputatoribus omnes a se, in unico licet ‘S. Scripturarum 
capitulo, diversum sentientes inter infames continuo Hareticos 
censere solenne est.”? Bulli Harm. Apost. Diss. Post. Ch. ix. Sect. 
22. p. 67. 


In illustration of the mternal struggle, which he represents as 
taking place in the bosom of the true Christian, Mr. Faber quotes 
a passage from the works of Bishop Hall, in which it is asserted 
that “there are f«o men in every regenerate breast;” from 
whence le infers that ) 


« Where the workings of one alone are perceptible, and where con- 
sequently there is no struggle, it is not possible, if Bishop Hall be 
a sound expositor, that the renewing influence of the Holy Spirit 
can ever have been really experienced.” P. 120. 


We cannot but think that the good Bishop’s doctrine is here 
carried much farther than he intended. Is he to be supposed to 
mean, that a sensation of inward corruption is a necessary test 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit ¢ ‘That no man can be living 
under this influence but he who is sensible of sinful desires ? 
Surely there is something absurd and monstrous in the very pro- 
position. We would believe that there may be no struggle, that 
is no such active desire to disobey God’s law as can occasion a 
“ never ceasmg conflict ;” that the flesh may be so far subdued 
into the spirit from the first, by the careful education of the 


child in the faith and fear of God, that he may from early youth. 


delight in his Law and obey it ; that he may be spared those 
grievous trials, which would give opportunity to the incitement of 
the old Adam within him ; that he may in consequence pass 
through life in such a steady and habitual course of duty, as to be 
insensible of severe inward contests, as to need none of the bitter 


feelings of repentance. And shall we believe that Bp. Hall, or. 


any sound expositor would teach, that such a person had never 
really experienced the influence of the Holy Spirit. ‘That this is 
not mere hypothesis we are justified in asserting from the case of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, who were both rightcous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and ord:nances of the Lord 
blameless, 
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blameless. And we would ask the author what he thinks of our 
Saviour's declaration that he came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance ; what of the ninety and nine gust persons 
who needed none 2 Webeseech him not to strain the truth ; not 
to draw the line more strongly than the Scripture has done; not 
to lay down positions, upon which unskilful enthusiasts may build 
doctrines not perhaps in his contemplation. For ifa perception 
of the workings of the evil principle within us, be considered as 
a necessary test of the residence of the good one, men may be 
shortly taught to build their hopes of salvation through Christ, 
not upon their endeavours to purify their hearts as he has com- 
wianded, but upon their inclinations to disobey him. 

It is with pain that we observe a fondness for expressions so 
strong as to mislead, pervading this whole chapter ; and a perpe- 
tual attempt to illustrate an exaggerated statement of that conflict, 
which frequently, perhaps generally, but certainly not always, 
nor equally at every period of life, takes place in a Christian's 
heart, by scriptural phrases and allusions not always well applied. 
The accommodation of scriptural language, and of the circum- 


stances recorded in the historical parts of the sacred volume ty, 


the case of Christians in general requires sound discretion, and a 
quick feeling of propriety ; when so used, it gives a weight and 
earnestness to the teacher’s language, and an attractive Ulustration 
to his doctrine, which cannot fail of its effect ; but unless it is 
under such direction, it becomes a mere ignis fatauus to lead the 
unwary astray, to bewilder plain understandings, to inflame ar- 
dent and enthusiastic imaginations, to administer in a word to any 
thing rather than to that “ godly edifying which is in Christ.” 
Our observations upon the rest of the Treatise must necessarily 
be compressed within a narrow compass. We have however 
conducted our readers through the more important part of the 
volume ; the remainder is chiefly occupied with descriptions of 
what may be called the practical effects of the Holy Spirit’s oper- 
ations, as illustrated in the disposition, the conduct, and the 
consolations of a Christiau. Many passages might be pointed 
out where sound doctrine, valuable instruction, and pious re- 
flections are clothed in animated and even eloquent language ; 
though too often disfigured by the obtrusion of those erroneous 
opinions, which we have already noticed; and not unfrequentl 
Wholly irreconcileable with the general tenour of the author's 
reasoning. We find a striking instance of the contradictions and 
inconsistencies into which he has suffered himself to be betrayed, 
in the commencement of the fifth chapter ; where, although he 
had before laboured to prove, that there must be “ a never cens. 
ing conflict” in the bosom of every Christian, the author tells 
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“ By slow and almost imperceptible degrees a surprising change 
takes place within the servants of the blessed Spirit of God. They 
no longer feel any relish for those vanities which the slaves of dis. 
sipation esteem absolutely necessary for their happiness ; and what 
was at first resigned upon principles of duty and conscience, 
though with no small reluctance, now ceases to excite ® sinyle 
wish, and is considered with indifference or even aversion.” 
(p- 128.) 


Here then we presume the “ never ceasing conflict,” the swer- 
fare, which “ nothing is to terminate but a translation into the 
Church triumphant,” (p. 112.) is brought to its conclusion, even 
before that happy event has taken place. ‘To the plain commot 
sense of those who are not bound to support a system, it will ap- 
pear evident that, if the tempting object be removed, the tempta- 
tion will be removed with it; that where there is no temptation 
there will be no excitement of passion; and where passion 18 not 
pore to rebel against the law of God, there can be no strug- 
gle, no enmity, no warfare. 

But perhaps the statements of the author are never more 1n- 
consistent and contradictory, than when he treats of the inward 
feelings produced by the operations of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Heart. 

We have already found occasion repeatedly to object to the 
improper stress laid upon them, as _ useful tests of the presence 
and aid of the Holy Spirit: the author has declared, that sensi- 
ble conflicts with the evil principle, prové the presence of the 
good one ; und that one of the first symptoms of a renewed will 
is an experience of this internal Christian conflict. (p. 115.) The 
whole of the sixth chapter, which is entitled “ the Holy Spirit a 
comforter and an intercessor,” is in fact little more than a disser- 
tation upon feeling ; and its tendency is to teach Christians to 


analyze their sensations, to consider every depression of mind, 


which they cannot immediately trace to some assignable cause, 
whether bodily distemper, or external accident, as a special dis- 
pensation of Providence, intended to try their faith ; and every. 
flow of spirits as ‘a consolation vouchsafed by the Spirit. ¢ 

We are told that 


‘*¢ The scriptural expression the seal of the Spirit, seems — 

to signify that the soul of that Christian, upon whom it is impr 

bears as evident marks of conformity to the will of God, as the 

wax does of similarity to the seal by which it has been stamped. 

By means of this resemblance, the Spirit beareth witness with our 
irits, that we are the children of God, thus infusing inte our hearts 
ie sweet balm of divine consolation.’’ (p. 179.) 


And among these evident marks we find enumerated, “ s-cer- 
7 v talD. 
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tain relish and affection for heavenly matters” found within him. 
self by the ahem in whose heart that change has taken place 


which Mr. Faber calls regeneration. Among other authorities 
for thus interpreting this scriptural phrase, that of Bishop Andrews 
is inserted in a note (p. 179). That our readers may be able to 
determine how far the author is justified in claiming the support 
of so venerable a name, we here extract a passage from one of 
the pages to which he expressly refers. 


“ When we turn ourselves every way, we find not (in the office 
of the Church) what this seale should be, but the sacrament ; or 
what the print of it, but, the grace there received, a means to make 


us, anda pledge or earnest to assure-us, that we are his.’ (Bp. 
Andrews, p. 660). 


The evident marks, of which Mr. Faber speaks, are not even 
mentioned in this passage ; nor does it appear in the slightest de- 
gree to favour his mterpretation of the seal of the Spirit ; on the 
contrary, it affixes a meaning to this phrase, wholly irreconcile- 
able with the whole tenor of the reasoning, by which he has at- 
tempted to separate the graces of the Holy Spirit from those sa- 
craments, appointed by Christ himself as the channels, through 
which they were to be conveyed. Even if by these “ evident 
marks” he meant only the fruits of holiness, though these are un- 
doubtedly the true signs of the Holy Spirit’s operation upon the 
heart, still we could not allow that he had rightly understood the 
figurative expression in question, or that he could plead the au- 
thority of the learned Andrews in his support ; but when he reck- 
ous inward feelings and emotions among his evident marks, no- 
thing can be more forced or unwarrantable than such an applica- 
tion of the metaphor ; for what can be less like a seal, if the fi- 
gure is to be literally interpreted, and made to mean an out- 
ward mark, than mere internal transitory feelings? The ve- 
nerable Bishop has doubtless given the true meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and the seals of the Spirit are those sacraments, by which 
the promises of God are ratified. When we receive these sa- 
craments worthily then the promises, gexerally made, become 
ours in particular ; they are then ratified to us; and the inward 
grace of the sacrament may be called the print of the seal upon 
our hearts ; a power given us of fulfilling the conditions of the 
Christian covenant, a pledge that Christ acknowledges us to be 
his disciples. It remains with Mr. Faber to shew how Bp. An- 
drews can be fairly quoted as a favourer of his opinion, that the 
seal of the Spirit is “ the blessed correspondence of our inclina- 
tions with the will of God ;” (p. 182.) or what support he cag 
derive from that great pillar of the Church for his doctrine, that 
convictions, experiences, inward conflicts, and sensible convere 
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sion, are evidences of the operations of the Holy Spirit on the 
heart. ; 

Thus far however he has appeared to teach, that the feelings 
are “ a useful test of regeneracy;” and if he has not positively 
said that, they are a sure evidence of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart ; : he has at least maintained that, where a 
canot be found, there the influence of the Holy Spirit can never 
have been really experienced. Much also has been said of the 
sensible comforts proceeding from the impulses of the Spirit ; 
and though we are warned not to consider them “as in the slight- 
est degree necessary to salvation,” (p. 176, note) yet we are cer- 
tainly led to believe, that they are at least general proofs of 
spiritual assistance. But in the seventh chapter the author un- 
expectedly declares that all these opmions are erroneous, an¢ 
cautions us agaiust those who 


“ would persuade us, that almost the whole of religion consists in 
warm and lively feelings ; and that, unless our souls are perpetually, 

as it were, in the third heaven, we know but little of the nature of 

the Spirit’s influences, or of the privileges of genuine Christianity ;” 


akd who 


“are hence obviously led to imagine that, if sensible comforts 
abound, they may safely conclude themselves at peace with God ; 
but that, if they be withdrawn, they have no longer any right te 
believe themselves his children.” (p. 188.) 


We are told that “ this is to suppose the favour of God to be 
as variable and irregular as the human temperature ;” and that 
“ his covenant is built upon a surer foundation than either our 
feelings, or our faithfulness.” (p. 189.) All this we steadfastly 
believe ; but if these things be so, what will become of all Mr. 
Faber’s prior reasoning? Has it not occurred to him, that, if de# 
jection, despondency , coldness, and indifference, are imputable to 
human temperature ; those warm and lively feelings, which are 
called sensible comforts, may be accounted for in the same man- 
ner? that one may be as fallible a test of the favour of God, as 
the other of his displeasure ; neither in fact being any test at all? 
Such we should affirm to be his own conviction on the subject, 
had he not be fore called these “ strong consolations” the “ seal 
of the Spirit;” (p. 182.) had he not taught us that he who has, 
this seal, finds within himself a certain "relish and affection for 
heavenly matters.” (p. 180.) 

Such are the contradictions into which learned men are se- 
duced, when they forsake the plain letter of Scripture, to follow 
the dictates of their own imaginations. ‘To us Mr. Faber never 
appears to reason more forcibly, or more ably, than when thus 
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refuting his own prior statements. The following passage con 
tains so powerful an argument against all reliance upon feelings, 
as a criterion of our spiritual state, that we are astonished that 
the author was not himself convinced by it of the sandy founda 
tion of his own system. 


“ Faith ts not the evidence of things seen, but of things unseen ; 
consequently, if our religious state was to be decided by our feel- 
ings, the very foundation of faith would be overturned; and we 
should have sensible demonstration of that, which we are required 
to believe simply because God has promised it.”” (p. 191.) 


Is it not extraordinary that sucha passage, should be imme- 
diately followed by an attempt to reduce the whole foundation 
of confidence to internal feeling? The questions “ How -am 
I to know whether [ have been renewed by the Holy Ghost ? 
How can I tell whether [ lave any right to apply God’s pro- 
mises to myself?” (p. 191.) are answered wholly by an ap- 
peal to the evidences of inward feeling. 


« Are we sensible of any internal contest in our hearts? Do we 
perceive a new principle, to which we were formerly strangers, 
strongly drawing us to the practice of holiness, and all good works ; 
while another principle dainps our ardor, discourages our exertions, 
and too frequently frustrates our best resolutions? He that has 
never felt such a struggle, must either be sinless or dead to sins. 
It is needless to say, that the former supposition is erroneous.’? 
(p. 192.) 


Again; 


“© Many persons will readily enough acknowledge their imper- 
fections ; but the question is, in what manner do they make the,ac- 
knowledgment? do they really feel the burden of their sins to be 
intolerable ? Do they indeed, and from the very bottom of their 
souls, experience the pain and grief of falling so short of their wishes? 
Or do they confess their failings with as much phlegmatic indiffer- 
ence, as if it were a matter which concerned any body in the whole 
world rather than themselves.” (p. 193.) 


We cannot refrain from asking the author whether all this may 
not depend upon temperament ? whether it is not a mere question 
of feeling? and therefore, whether we should not ‘ overturn the 
very foundation of faith” by attempting to “ decide our religious 
state” by an enquiry conducted upon such principles? But 
enough of this: we trust that sufficient has had-been said to 
shew, that, in attributing to the author contradictory and incon- 
sistent statements, we have not lightly brought forward a charge, 
which we were unprepared to substantiate ; and we wish not to 
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press the subject farther. We are indeed Conscious, that we 
have already trespassed too long upon the patience of our readers ; 
but we hope that the importance of the topics which it has been 
eur duty to discuss, will plead our excuse for the length to which 
our remarks have been extended. 

In our examination of this ‘Treatise we have certainly found 
more to censure than to approve; we trust however that, in ex- 
pressing our opinions, we have uot overstepped the bounds of 
candour and respect ; it has been our wish to give them firmly, 
but not harshly; to warn our readers against the errors of the 
volume, without unnecessarily wounding the feelmgs of its au- 
thor. We havea public duty to perform, and from that duty we 
shall never shrink. ‘The author is a man of unquestioned talent, 
and literary reputation ; he stands forward, not as av unknown in- 
dividual, but as placed by his character, and his advancement in 
the Church, upon anemmence. Many will look up to him, and 
receive bis opinions as stamped with the seul of unquestionable 
authority ; and when he declares that “ they exhibit to the best 
of his judgment the doctrine of the Church of England,” md 
that they are not hastily sent forth mto the world, but have the 
sanction of twelve years experience and study in his profession ; 
what can be expected but that many will bow to them with im: 
plicit deference, and be contevt to mould their sentiments, re- 
specting some of the most important points of ‘Christian faith, 
upon his representations. It becomes then an obvious duty 
to protest against the errors of such a work ; to warn the wn 

wary reader not to mistake the dogmas of a party, for the de. 
liberate voice of that Church, of which he isa member; and to 
assure litm, that he willfind in Mr. Faber’s Treatise nothing more 
than @ repetition of arguments, which have been often tried m 
the balance and found wanting ; of doctrines, which the Church 
of England, speaking by her ablest and best supporters, has long 
ago publicly and repeatedly disclaimed. 
Such is our unbiassed judgment of the general character and 
tendency of this volume ; a judgment by no means given in the 
spirit of hostility to its author, but pronounced under a deep'con- 
viction of the necessity of counteracting, as far as may-be, the 
dangerous effects of those doctrines, which he has unhappily lewt 
himself to support. 
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Laurence’s Sermon. 


BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


DIVINITY. 


Arr. VIL The Doctrine of Baptismal Regencration con- 
' trasted with the tenets of Calvin. A Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford, at Cérist Church, Jan. 29, 1815: 


By Richard Lawrence, LL.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Sc. Parker, Oxford ; and [ivingtons, London. 


Would we cut off one of the most fatal sources of fana- 
tical error and restrain the wanderings of idle and unholy pree 
sumption, it will be a point of the utmost importance to fix the 
exact time when that regeneiation, which is declared so essen- 
tial to the Christian state, actually takes place. Scripture, in- 
deed, has most clearly and unequivocally marked the season when 
we are born again, aud become children of light, namely, at Bap- 
tism, when we are initiated into the Christian Covenant b 
“ the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Spirit. 

In discussing this important point, Dr, Lawrence has given 
a short history of the rite of baptism according to the Jewish 
customs. He gives us the authority of the Talmud for stating 
that without this ceremony no man could be considered a pro- 


selyte. even though he were circumcised: aud that when thus 
admitted into the Jewish Church he was considered, in their 


own words, as an infant newly born, or in other words, rege, 


nerated, 


“ In conformity then with the prevailing idea of Regeneration, 
at the wra of the promulgation of Christianity, appears to be that, 
which was established’ by our Saviour and his Apostles. One was 
considered as an admission to the rigbts and privileges of the 
Jewish Church, the other as an admission to the rights and privi« 
leges of the Christian. The former erititled to all the blessings 
of the old, the latter to all the blessings of the new covenant, and 
both to the high appellation of the elect people of God. 

“ In every age of the Church of Christ, from the first to the 
sixteenth century, Regeneration was always regarded as an 
result of Baptism. Indeed the early writers of the Christian 
Church perpetually use it for Baptism itself. Regeneration then 
and Baptism, until the writings of Calvin grew into esteem, were 
universally deemed things inseparable. Nor does it seem requisite 

_ to prove this by a minute detail of quotation, because it is i 
sible for any one, who is in the slightest degree acquainted with 
the history of Christian opinion for a moment to t it. 
, “ Calvin, 
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“« Calvin, whose productions in early life marked him out for a 
reformer of no common talent, who seldom was disposed to think, 
and as seldom to express himself, like other men, was the first who 
separated, what had ever been before united, Regeneration and 
Bapt:'sm. Regeneration was with him, a renovation of mind, a 
conversion of the heart to God, appropriated solely to certain per- 
sonal favourites of Heaven.” P. 6. 


This opinion then of Calvin, with all the absurdities which 
his followers have erected upon the foundation of their master, 
Dr. Lawrence combats with much success. We can strongly 
recommend this Sermon to the attention of all, particularly of 
those, who are the victims of a painful solicitude, always 
bordering upon melancholy, and too often degenerating into des- 
pair; waiting for assurguces of the Holy Spirit, or according, 
4> the more violent euthusiasis, expecting Ue agonies of the 
new birth. Most fatal indced, is that doctrine ef assurance 
to the peace of individuals, and most destructive is it to the wel- 
fare of the Church. We earnest!y hope that discourses: such 
as they are before us, may have their due influence in chasing 
this unhallowed phantom from the wails @f our earthly Jerusa- 
lem. We shall with pleasure present our readers with the cons, 
clusion of this excellent Sermon, as expressing in a clear and 
spiritual style the doctrines of our Church npou this vital ques- 
tion, and of scripture, upon which that Church is founded, 


*“ Let the Calvinist afflict himself with tormenting surmises res- 
pecting those peculiar symptoms of Regeneration, those inde- 
scribable sensations of a heayenly call, which if he feels not dis- 
tinctly at some precise period of his life, his conviction is, that he 
must perish ev erlastingly. Let him secure himself, as he can, on 
the dreadful precipice, where presumption points forward upon 
one side; upon the other, horror and despair. If the Garden of 
Eden be before him, still does he behold it, guarded in every 
direction from voluntary approach by the flaming sword of pre- 
destination ; and behind him extends a waste and howling wil- 
derness. 

“* Our creed is less aspiring and more consoling. We ascend not 
with gazing eye towards the inaccessible light, to scrutinize that 
mysterious will of the Godhead, which the very angels tremble at 
while they adore. Upon us has the glory of the Lord, distinctly 
manifested in his revealed will, already arisen. Confessedly “ Ree 
generated, and made God’s children by adoption and grace,’ no 
personal decree of reprobation excludes ws from the Tree of Life. 
Confessedly to our grasp is itsvivilying fruit consigned; and nothing 
on the part of heaven prevents us from tasting it and living for 
ever, Thus, therefore, happily assured, never ‘let us contemplate 
Deptional Regeneration as an ideal and shadowy conceit, but as 
a real and substantial blessing; always remembering, that to rea 
son 
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son upon the nature of a Divine Will, abstracted from Christia- 
nity, and controling our eternal destiny, & to reason upon we 
know not what, to argue froma principle, of which we possess 
not the slightest experience, and to defy the terrific creation of 
our own distempered fancy.”’ P. 21. 


Tn the notes will be found much curious. matter, tending to 
illustrate the regeneration of the proselyte, when admitted by 
baptism into the Jewish covenant. 


Art. VIII. A popular Survey of the Reformation, and Fun- 
damental Doctrines of the Church of England. By George 
Custance. Svo. 12s. pp. 571. Longman. 


A very well meaning book, but rather too comprehensive in 
its contents, not more than one-fourth of it being dedicated to 
the subject implied in the title. ‘The lawfulness, the expediency 
of the established Church come into consideration; succeeding 
to these are two chapters on the ‘Trinity and on original sin 5 
then come three upor justification, and one upon sanctification ; 
after which moderateyparenthesis the Author returns again to “ the 
spirit,” and the “ utility of the Church of England.” And all 
this is entitled a History of the Reformation. Mr. Custance is 
doubtless a very worthy man, and a very worthy son of the 
Church ; but such a heterogeneous mass of matter, equally ram- 
biiig and eonfused, ean be of very little use to the cause which 
he would defend... Mr. C. is clearly one of that party in the 
Church, who assume to themselves the exclusive privileges of the 
Gospel; the whole volume, indeed, is more like an extempore 
sermon, delivered from one of their pulpits, than a regularly 
composed treatise, bemg an incoherent mixture of truisms and 
absurdities. An idea of the Author’s style may be taken from the 
following specimen: : 


“ The seraphic Zechariah saw “ Joshua the high priest standing 
before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand 
to resist him. And the Lord said unto Satan, the Lord rebuke 
thee, O Satan; even the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke 
thee: is not this a brand plucked out of the fire? Now Joshua 
was clothed with filthy garments, and stood before the angel. And 
unto him he said, behold, I have caused thine iniquity to pass from 
thee, and I will clothe thee with change of raiment *”’ Let no man 
then presume to stand before the Divine Majesty in the filthy rags 
of his own righteousness; he must be arrayed in the garments of 





‘¢ * Zechariah, iii, 1—4,” 
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salvation, which the Redeemer himself has wrought, ‘before he can 
be fit to appear in the celestial court of the King of kings: «[ 
counsel thee,”’ saith our Lord, “ to buy of me white raiment, that 
thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy nakedness do 
not appear*.”’ The same elegant figure is employed by the Apostle 
when he exhorts the Romans to “ put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Again, “for as many of you,”’ saith he to the Galatians, “ as have 
been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.’? And all such are 
supremely blessed, ** God now looking on them,’’ says Mr. Locke 
“there appears nothing but Christ; they are as it were coveted 
all over with him, as a man is with the clothes that he hath put 
on.” Thus adorned they sing: | 


‘* But lest the shadow of a spot 
Should on our souls be found, 

He took the robe the Saviour wrought 
And cast it all around,” P. 391. 


These gentlemen can do nothing without a little bit of a hymn, 
which is introduced in this place with peculiar felicity, after a 
citation from Mr. Locke. 

As we have no doubt that Mr. Custance is a well-meaning, 
though a mistaken man, we shall conclude, with recommending 
him to remain contented with what is already done in the way of 
divinity, to think a little more, and to write a great deal less, 


Art. IX. A New vonet to the Velvet Cushion. 12mo. 
pp. 180. 5s. 6d. Gale and Fenner. 1815. 


Of the Velvet Cushion in its original state we spoke with 
much freedom, because the principles which it was designed to 
inculcate were such as we considered worthy of animadversion. 
Weapproved neither the slippery surface,nos the camelion colours 
of the original: of its new covering we shall say but little, ex- 
cepting that it is coarse calimanco, ill-coloured, cross-grained, 
and full of old holes, which we lave neither time nor inclination 
to rip up at present. All the old dissenting arguments are u 
in the spirit of ancient bitterness, but moulded into the new 
shape of areligious novel. The whole system of ecclesiastical 
discipline is run down, because it is possible that the care of a 

arish may possibly be confided to a fox-hunter, or a debauchee. 
To such an extreme case as the following who can answer? 
We moght as well argue agaist all government because a Nero | 
reigned, and aguinst all law because a Jeffreys was once judge. 





— ” 


“ * Revelation, iii, 18.” 


« But 








Duty, a Novel. $58 


** But allow me to ask, do no inconveniénces result from the 
imposition of ministers upon parishes by ecclesiastical authority 2 
What say you to a libertine appointed to the cure of souls? What 
say you to the condition of a parish doomed to attend, and te take 
their families to attend upon preaching, in which no single dectrine 
of the’ gospel is ever introduced, or in which they are all opposed ? 
An attendance elsewhere would, you know, be schismatic, and 
remaining at home, you would I am sure deem impious. A .recter, 
for instance, I grant you is a very independent man, except so far 
as he is afraid of the Bishop; but is it reasonable that the rest 
should be all slaves? But after all, the conveniences or inconve- 
niences of the two systems do not, properly speaking, belong to 
the question. What saith the scriptures ?”’ 

«: ¢ Tf? said the stranger, ‘ they have indeed said any thing up- 
on the subject, I admit they are the last and best epee 

“* « My opinion is,’ returned Mr. R -———, * they have. 
Christians are admonished to ‘ take heed what they hear,’ and te 
* beware of false prophets.’ When an apostle was to be chosen ia 
the place of Judas, the disciples were applied to for the purpose, 
and when the seven officers of the first Christian community at 
Jerusalem were elected, a similar method was adopted. * Loox 
ye out amongst you seven men of honest report.’ The practice 
of Christian antiquity supports the same sentiment. All the bi- 
shops of the first ages were-chosen by popular vote, and they were 





not secular, but spiritual bishops, ‘ overseers’ of the churches of . 


Christ. Cyprian frequently speaks of his being made bishop of 
Carthage, by the favor, and vote of the people; and expressly 7 
* the chief power ef choosing worthy ministers, and of rejecting t 
unworthy, belongs to the people.’ ”” 


It is true that the first officers of the Christian community 
were elected ; but the author has not been pleased to inform us 
how else they could then have been chosen; did he expect to 
find a conge d elire from either Herod, or the high priest? 


NOVEL. 


Aur, X. Duty,a Novel. By the late Mrs. Roberts. 3 vols, 
12@mo. 19s. Longman. 1814, : 


We cannot pass over these volumes without giving them the 
credit which they deserve. They do much credit both to the 
feelings and to the discernment of their authoress, nor will hey 
be read without both amusement and instruction. ‘The style 

, the incidents are pretty, and the story not without interest, 
xed to the whole is a short life of the authoress, by Mrs, 
Opie, and we regret — that this is a posthumous w 
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Dr. Pear’s on Consumption. 


MEDICINE. 


> rt. XI. Letters addressed to his Royal Hizhness the Duke 
‘Kent upon Consumptions. — By Thomas Sutton, M.D. &e. 
&c. 8vo. pp. 59. Underwood. 1814. 


“The imutility of using a regulated, equable temperature, as a 
general remedy i in cases of consumption, is canvassed with much 
ingenuity in this pamphlet, and we think that Dr. Sutton has in 
some measure. proved, that no favourable restilt can in general be 
expected from such a remedy, as consumption is equally frequent 
in those climates which this temperature is designed to imitate. 
A humid atmosphere is considered as most favourable to those 
afflicted by the disease, and this remark is confirmed by the bene- 
ficial effects generally received by consumptive patients frum the 
climate of Devonshire. Dr. Sutton’s observations respecting 
the island of Madeira are well worthy of attention. 


Art. XII. Observations on the Nature and Treatment of 
Consumption. By Charles Pears, M. D., F.L.S., &c. s 
Svo. pp. 63. Highley. | 1814. 


Galen, Hippocrates, Asclepiades, Alexander, Psycrestus, and 
other names of equal toughness, will most assuredly stick in the 
teeth of him who attempts to masticate the contents of this vo- 
lume. We have seldom read, in the course of the same number 
of pages, more pompous intanity, interspersed with hard words, 
than is presented us in the volume before us. A more happy 
specimen of fervent inanity cannot be given than in the following 
sentences, which conclude these “ observations,” as the author is 
pleased to denominate them, 


.*¢ It is supposed that an apology is hardly necessary for amplify; 
ing thus:on a disease which has been said to “ pesTRoy Two- 
THIRDS of our population® ;”’ and which, as Mr. Abernethy has 
observ ed, ** hag not met with suffic ient attention, or its PRINCIPLES 
been sufficient/y EXPLAINED.” “ Observaiion,’’ as Le Dran says, 
is the mother of arts and sciences; from whence most discoveries 





‘# * Besides the human ‘subject, other animals also suffer much. 
from CONSUMPTION, € ago y horses, dogs, cats, monkeys, sprees 
birds, Sot" val ‘ 7 C.se 
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Pearcés Treatise on the Abuse of Laws. 555 


are derived. To this we are indebted for their progress, and by 
this alone they are brought to perfection.” 

“« By this, therefore, we may hope to succeed; and to this na- 
tural foundation we must apply—with Hippogrates, and overy other 
attentive and persevering observer of nature in her various, yet 
uniform, operations; if we hope to lessen the number of those 
CONSUMPTIVE SACRIFICES, so well described by the Latin poet, 
where : 

** Hectic, and void of strength, conSUMPTION pale 
Prey’d on their vitals. Good's Lucretius, b. 6.” 


-“Tn conclusion, therefore, REMEMBER the advice of Hippo- 
crates, that “the patient, the attendants, and—thé pnystciant 
should each Do THEIR DuTY!” must be studiously followed, us the 
only probable means of secURING an effect, so devoutly to be 
wished—by att!” P. 61. 


The writers on political economy have neglected hitherto to 
take horses, dovs, cats, monkeys, squirrels, birds, &c, into the 
caleulatton of the English population. Mr, Malthus may derive 
a useful hint from this publication, and we doubt not, but that 
ina fuiure edition of his work of population, we shall tind a 
proposition to extend the prizes of celibacy to bachelor monkeys, 
spluster cats, &c. ‘The hint to be thus derived from the essay 
before us, we consider as the most valuable eflect of the work. 


L A W. 


Arr. XII. A Treatise on the Abuse of Laws, particularly in 
Actions of Arrest, &c. By James Pearce, Gent., Attorney 
at Lax. 184 pp. Svo. 6s. Sherwood. 1814. 


4 


The author informs us that be is an attorney at law. of nearly 
twenty years’ practice, in London, which certainly gives hinv a 
full title to write upon the abuses of the laws. Whether ‘he 
speaks from his own experience or from that of others we know 
not, but he certainly has drawn up an account of actions, 
arrests, bailbonds, &e. sufficiently entertaining to all those who 
are strangers to all this dreadful smithery. Many useful hints 
might doubtless be derived from Mr. Pearce’s suggestions; but 
we fear that practice in the main must stand where it was. 
Abuses never can be avoided in a free-country, where so many 
rogues must necessarily be concerned, ‘The remedy would be 
woise than the disease, 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Art. XIV. Elements of Plane Geometry, containing the Sir 
first Books of Euclid, Pom the Text of Dr. Simson, with 
“Notes, Additions, &c. By Thomas Keith. 8vo. pp. 398. 
10s. 6d. Longman. 1814. 


This is a volume which will prove highly useful to mathema- 
tieal students im the first stage of their progress ; particularly to 
such as have not the advantage of an instructor. Mr. Keith 
has very judiciously adopted the text of Dr. Simson as a gene- 
rally received guide; and his netes and alterations are such as 
are usually made in the Cambridge Lecture rooms. If therefore 
the student is unassisted by an academical tutor, this will prove a 
very satisfactory source of that knowledge, which, though com. 
mon enough at the University, he cannot supply from the re- 
sources of his own observation. ‘This volume, therefore, may 
be strongly recommended as an useful and good subsidiary ta the 
study of elementary geometry. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. XV. Practical Hints to young Females. By Mrs. 


Taylor, of Ongar. 12mo. pp. 165. 5s. Taylor and Hes- 
sey. 18105. 


The duties of a wife, of a mother, and of a mistress of a fae 
mily, are admirably pourtrayed, and most successfully urged, in 
this little volume. It is a book that will be placed in the hands 
of those who are to fill these enviable situations with the utmost 
advantage. ‘The short religious portion at the conclusion is 


warm, affectionate, and just, but not tinged with the slightest 
spirit of fanaticism. 





MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 


Letters addressed to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, in Vindica- 
tien of the Unitarians from the Allegations of his "Lordship 1 in the Charge de- 
livered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London, on his Lordship’s primary Visita- 
tion. By Thomas belsham, Minister of the Chapel in Essex-street. 3s. 6d.> 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Watford, Herts, on Sunday 


March, 
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March 5, 18135, for the Benefit of the Widew and ten Children of the Rev. J. 
Dennis, M. A. late Curate of Overton, in Hampshire. By the Rev. Thomas 
Morgan, LL.D Prebendary of Wells, &c.  4t. Ss. 

The Soveretgnty of God; or, his Universal Empire. Two Sermons, preached 
in the Parish Church of St. Dunstan's in the West, London, By Richard Livyd, 
A.M. Vicar. to. 4s. 

‘The Saiut’s day Catechism ; or Practical Torprovement (by Way of Question 
and Auswer) of the Festivals of the Apostles and Martyrs; desigued for plain 
People, and younger Members of the united Church of England and Treland. 
By Jon White Middleton, M.A. formerly of Teiaity College, Oatord, and Cutate 
vi Nourton-under-Ham, Somerset.  @s. 

Account of the Abolition of the Femole Infanticide in Guzerat, with Conside 
rativus on the Question of promoting the Gospel in ladia. By the Rev, Johu 
Cormach, A.M. Minister of tow. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Institution of the Lerd’s Day. By the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Leslie, Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 3s. 

Some Principles of Civilization ; with detached Thoughts on the Promotion of 
Christianity in British India. By Richard Hey, Esq. LL.B. late Fellow of 
Siduey-Sussex College, Cambridge. 3s, 

Apostylical Preaching considered, or an Examination of St. Paul's Epistles. 
avo. 10s. 6d. 

A Review of the Rev. H. H. Norris’s Attack on the Bible Society. By the Rev. 
W. Dealtry, B.D. F.RS, late Fellow ot Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 

Remarks on the Effusion of the Fifth Apovalyptic Vial, and the late extraor- 
diuarY Restoration of the Lmperial Revolutionary Goveranient of France ; te 
which is added of Mr. Frere’s combined View of the Prophecies of Daniel, Esdras, 
aud St.Johu. By G.S. Faber, B.D. Rector of Long-Newton. Ovo.  ¢s. 6d. 

The Consistency of Human Operation with Divine lnfluence in Religion: a 
Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of St. George the Martyr, Queen-square, 
aud in the Chapel of the Asylum for Fenmale Orphans, Lambeth. By the Rew, 

Francis Smith, A.M. Rector of Grendon, Warwickshire, and Vicar ot Eardesley, 
Herefordshire, Bvo. ds. 

‘The Truth to which Christ came iwte the World to bear Witness; and the 
Testimony of Christ's Contemporaries to bis own Declaration of his Divinity con- 
firmed by his Discourses, Actions, and Death ; a Sermon, preached eat Lianarth 
and Carmarthen, on September SOch and October 14th, 1814, before a General 
Meeting of the Clergy of the Archdeaconrics of Cardigan and Carmarttren ; 
being a Sequel to u Sermon preached at St. Peter's, Oxford, 1790. By the Bishop 
ef St. David's, ds, page 

A Secoud Address to Persons ealling themselves Unitarians, to which is. added, 
a Postscript on the Succession of the Bishop ef Jerusalem and A®ha for the first 
three Centuries. By the Bishop of St. David's. 6d. 

The Bible and nothing but the Bible, the Religion of the Church of Enghmnd, 
being an Answer to the Letter of an Unitarian Lay-seceder; with Notes and Il- 

lustrations, containing Schieusner’s Interpretation of Passages of the New Teste- 
mcut relative to the established Doctrines of Christianity; to which are added e 
Postscript on the Anti-Sucinianisin of Newton and Locke ; and a Letter dedicatory 
to the Lishop of Gloucester on the Divimty-and Atonement of Christ. By the 
Bishop of St. David's. 6s. | 

A Sermoa preached at the Anniversary aiating of the Stewards of the Sons of 
the Clergy, m the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on Thursday, May 12%, 1814. 
By the Kev. Henry Phillpotts, M.A. Prebendary of Durliawm, aad . Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishopef Durkam. -1s. 6d. 


LAW. 


Fragmenta Antiquitatis; or Ancient Tenures of Land and Jocular Customs of 
Manors ; originally published by Thomas Blount, Es). of te Taner Temple, 
enlarged and corrected by Joseph Beckwuh, Gent. FS.A. with considerable 
Additions frém authentic Sources, By Wercules Malebysse Beckwith, 4tv. 
2l, 12s, 6d, 
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Law and Practice of Judgments and Executions, including Extents at the 
Surt of the Crown. By Peregrine Bingham, A.B. of the Middle Temple, Special 
Picader. Gvo. 14s. 

The Trial of James Ripley, Richard Burton, &c. for the Murder of Jane 
Watson, one of the Persons who were shot in the Riot in Old Burlmgton. “street, 
on Tuesday, Marcy 7, 1815. Veken in Short-Hand by My W. B. Gurney, 
Short-Hand Writer to both Houses of Parliameut. 3s. 


MEDICAL. 


A popular Treatise on the Vertereal Disease; in which is exhibited all the ree 
cent Discoverics ; and a certain Cure for that terrible Malady. By Robert Joba 
Thornton, MD. 4s. 

Au Essay on the Venereal Diseases, which have been confounded with S$, philis, 
and the Symptoms whsch exclusively arise from that Poison. Illustrated with 
Drawings ot the Cutaneous Eruptions of the true Sypaise and the rese: nbhag 
Diseases. Part the Second. Uy Richard Carmichacl, M.R.L-A. President of 
the Roval Colleg: of Surgeons, in Ireland, and one of the Surgeous of the 
Lock-Hospual, Dublin. 4to. 11 5s. r 

On Guna-shet Wounds of the Extremities, requiring r the different Operations 
of Amputation, with their after treatment, &c. By G. J. Guthrie, of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in London, aud Deputy Inspector of Military Hospitald 
vo. 12s, 

Researches “4 Consumption and other Disorders of the Lungs. From the 
Freneh of G. Bavie, D.M.P. By Witham Barrow, M D. Senior Physician to 
the Fever Heorieal, &c. Liverpool. 8vo. 12s, 


HISTORY.——-TRAVELS. 


Memoirs of the War of the French in Spain. By M. de Rocca, an Officer of 
Hussars, and Knight of the Order of the Legion of Honour, translated from 
the French. Svo. Qs. 

The History of the Kings of England from the Arrival of the Saxons, A.D. 449 
to his owa Times, A.D. 1145. By William of Malmsbury. Collated with authentic 
MSS. ‘and translated from the original Latin; with a Pret ace, Notes, and an 
Index. By the Rev John Sharpe, B.A. late Scholar of Trinity ‘College, Ox- 
ford, Curate of Elstead and Treyford, Sussex, 4to. 31. 3s. 

A Memoir of the Conquest et Java; with the subsequent Operations of the 
British Forees in the Oriental Archipelago. Vo which is subjoined a Statistical 
vid Historical Sketch of Java, being the Result of Observations made in a Jout 
through the Country, &c. By Major William Thorn, late Deputy Quarter- 
Master General to the Forces in Java. 4to. $i. 3s. 

A Visit to Paris in 1814 By John Scoit, Editor of the Champion. 6vo. 12s. 

Hore Pelassiow, Part the First. Contaming an laguiry inte the Origin end 
Language of the Pelasgi, or ancient Inhabitants of Greece, Xe. By Herbert 
Marsh, D.D. PLRAS. Margaret Professor of Divinity, in Cambridge. BVOs 
7s. 6 

lie Historw of the Church of Scotland, from the Establishment of the Reforma- 
tion te the Revolution. By George Cook, D.D. Minster of Laureacekirk, 
S vols. Bvo 1l.. 16s. 

A Deseription of Browsholme Hall, in the West Riding of the County of York ; 
aud et the Pacish of Waddington, in the sane County : together with a Collection 
of Letters, inom original Manuseripts, in the Reigns of Charles I. and TH. and 
James LH. ne betore published: now in the Possession of T. L. Parker, Esq. of 
browsholme Hail. 20 Plates. wl. @s. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Memoirs of Lady Hamilton, with illustrative Anecdotes of many of her most 
particular Friends and distinguished Contemporaries. 8vo. 10s, Gd. 
The Politesl Lite of Williaa Wildman, Vis scouat Bairingion, compiled from 
e:ipwal Papers by bis Brother, Shute, Bishop of Durham, Sve. Os é 
ome 
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Some Account of the Life, Ministry, Character, and Writings, of the late Rev. 
Thomas Robinson, M.A. late Vicar of St. Mary's Leicester. With a Selection of 
original Letters. By the Rev. Thomas Vaughan, M.A. Vicar of St. Martun’s and 
All Saints, in Leicester, &c. 8vo. 12s, 


AGRICULTURE. 

Practical Observations on the Improvement and Management of Mountain 
Sheep, aud Sheep Farms; also Remarks ou Stock of various kinds. By Joha 
Little. Sve. 6s, Gd. 

NAVIGATION. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics; or, a Description of the Ocean, and its 
Coasts, maritime Commerce, Navigation, &c. By James Hingston Tuckey, a 
Commander in the Royal Navy. 4 vols. 8vo. @i. 16s. 

A Vractical ‘Treatise on finding the Latitude and Lotigitude at Sea; with Tables 
designed to facilitate the Calculations. Translated frou the French of M. de 
Rossel, Member of the French Board of Longitude, Xc. by Thomas Myers, A. M, 
ef the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 16s. 


EDUCATION, 

Systematic Education, or Elementary Instruction in the various Departments of 
Literature and Science, with practical Rules for studying each Branch of oseful 
Knowledge. By the Rev. William Shepherd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev. 
Lant Carpenter, L..L. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 11s, 6d. 

Hints addressed to the Patrons and Directors of Schools; principally intended 
to shew that the Benefits derived from the new Modes of Teaching may be in. 
creased by a partial Adoption of the Plan of Pestalozzi. To which are subjoined, 
Examples of Questions, calculated to excite and exercise the infant Mind. By 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Authoress of Letters on the Elementary Principles of 
Education, &c. &c. 12mo, 7s. 

POLITICS. 

Reflections upon the late Events in France ; in a Letter to Samuel Whitbread, 
Esq. 1s. 6d. 

Idea of a Constitution for Italy. By Charles Kelsall, Fsq. 4s. 

An Essay on the Impolicy of War. By William Pitiscargill, 6d. 

Polemiomania Britannica: or, Britons War-Mad. By a Student of the Law. 
9s, 6d. 

‘he Happiness of States: or, an Inquiry concerning Population, the Modes of 
subsisting and employing it, and the Effects of all on human Happiness. By S, 
Gray, Esq. 4to. il. Lis. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Paper and the Church; or, the Groans of the Annuitants, Translated from 
the Latin of Joachimus Fortius Wingelburgius. 3s. 

The Voyage and other Poems. By Anthony Semple, Esq. M.R.I. A, Fore 
merly of the Hon. East India Company's Service. 4s. 

The Aliad; an heroic Epistle to Clootz Redivivus. By the Author of the Regi- 
cide, &e, 

NOVELS. 

The Carse of Ulrica ; or, the White Cross Knights of Riddarholmen. A Swe. 
dish Romance of the Sixteenth Century. Svol., 12mo. 18s, 

_ The Neville Family, an teresting Tale, founded on Facts, By M., Despaur- 
rius. Svols. 13s. 6d. 

Varicties of Lite; or, Conduct and Consequences. By the Author of Sketches 
of Character, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

France and England ; or, Scenes in each: compiled from the original Papers of 
Edward Castleton Giffard, Esq. 2vols. 12mo, 10s. Gd. 

_ Display, a Tale for young People, by Jane Taylor, one of the Authors of 
Origmal Poems for Infant Minds. 8vo, 6s. 


- 


MISCELLANIBES. 
Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works. Vol. UL 4to. 1. 6s. 
Fugitive Pieces in Verse and Prose. By William Drennan, M.D. 12mo. 9s, 
The Legend of the Velvet Cushion; in a Series of Letters to wy Brother Joua- 
than who lives in the Country. By Jeremiah Rapgletub, 6s. 6d. 
A Letter 
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A Letter to His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, President of the 
African Institution, from Zachary Macaulay, Esq.; occasioned by a Pamphlet, 
Jately published, by Dr. Thorpe, &c. 3s. 

The Art of evading a Charitable Subscription. By Nabal, jun. In Eight 
Sections. 1s. 

‘Lhe Epicure’s Almanack, or Calendar of Good Living; on the Plan of the 
celebrated Almauach des Gourmands published annually at Paris. 18mo, 
5s, 6d. 

Heraldry of Crests, selected from the Works of Nesbit, Guillim, Mackenzie, &c. 
comprising upwards of 2500 different Crests, and other Emblems of Heraldr 
{engravec) upon 90 Copper-plates) borne by the most distinguished Families ia 
the Kingdom, from the Crusades down to the present Time: with Remarks and 
Observations, &c. By J. P.’Elvin. 18mo0. 9s. - 

A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. Vice-President of the African 
Institution, &c. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. L.L.D. Fourth Edition, with au 
additional Preface. 5s, 

Kirby’s Wonderful Maseum. A Fifth Volume. 12s. 

A Set of Twelve Views in the Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, from original 
Drawugs, taken on the Spot, by an Officer in the Army. 4. 4s. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Index of the first Series of the British Critic from the 
beginning of the Twenty-first to the end of the Forty-second 
Volume. 

A new Edition on royal paper of the Family Bible, edited 
under the direction of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, by Messrs. D’Oyly, and Mant. 

The Church in Danger,ima Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, 
by the Rev. Richard Yates. ) 

A new Edition in Octavo and Quarto in seven Volumes of 
Strype’s Ecclesiastical, Historical and Civil Memorials, relating 
chiefly to Religion and the Reformation of it during the Reigns 
of King Henry the 8th, King Edward the Gth, and Queen 
Mary, and a uew Edition of Ins Annals of the Reformation 
and establishment of Religion during the first twelve years of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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Errata in our last Number. 


Page 343 line 12 after “ spiritual” read “ things”* 
23 for * them”’ read * man” 
34. for “ instructions” read “ instruction”? 
344 23 for “* form” read “ from” 
43 for “ Ballus” read “ Balbus” 
845 last line but one; read “ affords onc instance among 
many which prove, that &c. 
$46 $0 for “ ignorantly” read “ vigourously”” 
S48 $5 for “ departures” read “ departure” 








